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PASTORALIA 
The Occasion of Conversion 


The occasion of conversion is a circumstance that leads to criti- 
cal reflection on one’s religious convictions and directs attention to- 
wards the Church. Such an occasion is essential, because the process 
of inquiry that culminates in conversion cannot start of itself. As 
things are at present, this first impetus which is of vital importance 
is generally left entirely to chance. By a mere accident an individual 
is induced to re€xamine his religious opinions and to begin his in- 
quiries into the claims of the Church. It may be said inelegantly, 
but nevertheless truly, that in most cases the convert just happens 
to stumble on the Church. If it had not been for some purely for- 
tuitous circumstance, he would never have thought of trying to find 
out something about the Church and study her at close range. Now, 
since this occasion is indispensable to conversion, it follows that 
the whole business of conversion is to a large extent an accidental 
affair today. Of course, we are speaking from the human point of 
view. That these seemingly accidental circumstances are directed 
by a wise and benevolent Providence is evident, but there is but 
little human planning and design in them. With this side of the 
question we have nothing to do; Providence can use the most in- 
significant and apparently irrelevant circumstances to accomplish 
the most remarkable ends. An unpremeditated word coinciding 
with the receptive mood of a chance listener may prove an illuminat- 
ing flash and bring a soul to the full possession of the truth. A 
book quite accidentally forgotten may by a happy chance find its 
way into the hands of an honest inquirer." The dimly lighted win- 


1“While in this receptive mood, by chance—say rather by Divine Providence— 
came into my hands, in the summer of 1870, a copy of ‘The Invitation 
Heeded,’ by the Rev. James Kent Stone” (The Rev. John D. Whitney, S.J., in 
Some Roads to Rome in America.” Edited by Georgina Pell Curtis. 
St. Louis, Mo.). 
1039 
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dow of a church may become the beacon light that helps another one 
to find the harbor of peace. <A circumstance to which no one would 
attribute any importance arouses curiosity and sets in motion those 
processes that terminate in the act of faith. A fluttering scrap of 
paper may be the form which the Divine invitation assumes.2 A 
chance acquaintance may bring to a soul the inestimable blessing of 
the true faith. In another case the tones of the Angelus bell may 
stir up longings that are not appeased until the individual has been 
received into the true fold. A religious picture of no particular 
artistic value may be the instrument of conversion. The possibilities 
in this respect are countless, because all roads ultimately lead to 
Rome; but the important point is that all these factors, as far as 
human agency is concerned, are of an accidental nature. 


The first step in conversion, then, is in the majority of cases the 
result of a lucky accident. It is rarely brought about by deliberate 
human forethought. There is little methodical effort to arrest the 
attention of non-Catholics and to focus their mind on the Church 
with a view towards conversion. Comparatively little is done to 
render the non-Catholic world Church-conscious. The paucity of 


conversions, of which recently there has been much talk and com- 


2“While walking along the street in a Southern city recently, a Lutheran- 
born, Methodist-ordained, Congregationalist-called and Presbyterian-preaching 
minister chanced to notice a scrap of paper in the gutter. It was only the badly 
torn corner of a mud-soiled weekly newspaper. But one word thereon caught 
his eye. It was ‘Harmonizer.’ For the past several years his hungry soul 
had longed for harmony—harmony in truth, harmony in faith, harmony in heart. 
He picked it out of the mire. It proved to be only the tattered remnant of an 
ordinary religious publication. But this corner luckily gave the address of the 
press. He mailed forthwith a request for a copy. Today this same journal is 
running the interesting story of how he crossed the Rubicon” (Dr. Edward J. 
Mannix, “The American Convert Movement,’ New York City). The same 
author refers to the accidental character of the average conversion in the fol- 
lowing passage: “Of the various steps Homeward, none is more strange, diversi- 
fied and interesting than the first, that peculiar, unexpected and apparently acci- 
dental circumstance which a Kind Father places in the pathway of His wandering 
but worthy children.” To increase the number of converts, it will be imperative 
to create occasions of conversion for our separated brethern. Accidental occasions 
of conversion are rare; they depend on a happy conjunction of events. To a cer- 
tain degree, it is in the power of man to arrange situations that will be favorable 
to conversion, and that will arouse curiosity with regard to the Church. The 
deplorable Sact at present is that many never reach the first stage of inquiry, 
because no one puts the idea into their minds. Just as a happy circumstance may 
suggest to a non-Catholic the idea of discovering something about the Church, 
so this thought may be deliberately introduced into his mind by one of his fellow- 
men. Various ways 9f influencing the minds of others are at our disposal. 
These ways can also be utilized in behalf of conversion. It will not do to let 
things go on as they have deen going on in the past. Conversions in the future 
must not be left exclusively to fortunate circumstances, to felicitous coincidences 
or to a happy combination of happenings. Design, planning, method and organi- 
zation must be brought to bear on this matter. 
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plaint, is no doubt in a large measure due to this lack of methodical 
effort to bring the Church to the attention of non-Catholics. The 
great question that confronts us is: what can be done to bring the 
Church before the mind of our fellowmen in such a manner that she 
will become an object of practical interest and investigation? It is 
not a question of instructing those who seek the truth, but of making 
men look around for the truth. Instruction is the second step, but 
it is quite plain that the second step cannot be made before the first. 
We have seen that the world of today is truth-hungry. It is looking 
for the truth everywhere, but it fails to come to the Church, the one 
place where it would find the fullness of truth. Between the Church 
and the world of our days there is an enormous mental distance 
which prevents many from thinking seriously that she might hold 
the solution of their difficulties. Though present to their senses, 
the Church is not present to their minds. A fatal blind spot in their 
mental vision prevents them from seeing the Church. For them the 
City on the Mountain has become wrapped in the dense mists of 
prejudice, so that they fail to get even a glimpse of its towering 
height. Cannot something be done in a systematic and concerted 
fashion to roll away these obscuring fogs and to make the City of 
God stand out before the eyes of the world in luminous splendor? 
How can we reach the consciousness of our fellowmen? How can 
we make them direct their inquiries towards the Church, and at least 
try to find out something about her? Once the inquiry has been 
started, we need not fear the outcome. But conversion on an ex- 
tended scale will not take place until the Church has succeeded in 
gaining a firm hold on the consciousness of the modern world and 
drawing the eyes of men towards her. To bring this about is our 
task. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


The apostolate is the means of bringing the message of the Church 
before the non-believing world. Christ did not wait for the world 
to come to Him; He went out to seek and meet it. He sent His 
Apostles into the market-places to spread the glad tidings. The invi- 
tation to enter the Kingdom of God was extended to everyone who 
was willing to listen to it. Without entering into details, we can 
say in a general way that Christ and the Apostles sought in every 
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possible manner to reach the multitudes, to arouse their interest, to 
stir up the spirit of inquiry and to produce conviction. They sought 
a hearing among the crowds, and got them to listen to the Gospel, 
Small, indeed, would have been the number of converts if they had 
waited for men to come to them as Nicodemus did. 

The apostolate is for all times. In its essential features it does 
not change, though in the particular form which it assumes it will 
of necessity be influenced by environmental factors and adapt itself 
to ever-changing social conditions. Even now the Church must reach 
out to the people and endeavor to gather them into the one fold, 
Prospective converts must be sought. Every non-Catholic must be 
regarded as a potential convert, and consequently the Church thinks 
it her duty to reach every non-Catholic and to place before him her 
message. She goes out of her way to find the openminded and 
well-disposed. She even approaches the prejudiced and the ill- 
disposed in order to dispel their prejudices and to render them well- 
disposed. Not until there is but one shepherd and one fold can the 
apostolate cease. This day, if ever it will dawn, is still far off. 
There is particularly before the Church at present the gigantic task 
of regaining the great numbers that have been lost to her as a result 
of the Reformation. These multitudes no longer know her. She 
has become a stranger to them. It is her ardent desire to make her- 
self known to them again, so that they may recognize her as their 
true Mother. She wants to regain every one of these lost children. 
She wants to speak to every one of them. They will not come to 
her, because their minds have been poisoned against her. Conse- 
quently, she must go to them and make herself known. What can 
she do but send out her sons to these lost ones with an urgent invita- 
tion and a maternal message? 

This work of reaching out to the non-Catholic population is still 
in a very backward state. Of course, it is being done in an in- 
dividual and sporadic fashion, but it is not organized in a systematic 
manner. The field to a large extent is still fallow and uncultivated. 
Much remains to be done. This is what Father John J. Harbrecht, 


S.T.D., who is in no wise pessimistic, says: “Many parish priests 
have convert classes all the year round. Others merely interest them- 
selves in those who come and ask for admittance into the Church. 
At present there is no systematic effort to ascertain who are open- 
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minded and could be brought into the Church. A great field of 
activity lies ready here for the ministry of our parish priests. How- 
ever, it is impossible for them to work this field alone. They need 
the help of others.” * What concerns us in this passage just now is 
the admission that the winning of converts to the Church is not 
systematically organized. It is not conducted in a methodical man- 
ner, not planned on large lines nor carried out with businesslike 
efficiency. Whatever success there is in this respect must be attrib- 
uted to occasional and isolated attempts of specially favored in- 
dividuals, who owe their success much more to personal character- 
istics than to concerted action and united, well-directed effort. How- 
ever, such individual and unorganized effort, though it does bear 
excellent fruit, cannot ensure the abundant and rich harvest of con- 
yerts of which we love to dream, and which under the present con- 
ditions of general religious disintegration outside of the Church 
might actually be expected. Individual effort cannot avail itself of 
the tremendous opportunities which the actual religious situation 
embodies. Nothing less than a movement of wide proportions, 
closely organized under competent and farseeing leadership, will be 
able to exploit the possibilities of the moment. The world must be 
made to listen to the message of the Church. If we get men to listen 
and to take heed, we need not be concerned about the results. Dr. 
John A. O’Brien touches the vital point when he says: “It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that the priest who succeeds in getting the 
largest number to listen to a course of instruction is the priest who 
receives into the Church the largest number of converts.”* Even 

8’“The Lay Apostolate” (St. Louis, Mo.). Because there exists no organized 
movement to bring the truth to the non-Catholic multitudes, only a limited num- 
ber of individuals reach even the preliminary stage of inquiry. It is, humanly 
speaking, sheer luck if their thoughts drift towards the Church. Dr. Kurt Rothe 
rightly remarks: “Wie die Dinge heute bei uns liegen, ist es schon ein besonderer 
Glickszufall, wenn ein Andersglaubiger auch nur auf diese Stufe gelangt. Hier 
haben wir noch sehr viel Vorhofsarbeit zu leisten” (“Auf dem Heimwege,” 
Paderborn). 

*“Practical Methods of Winning Converts,” in The Ecclesiastical Review (May, 
1929). In his admirable symposium on methods of convert- making, the dis- 
tinguished writer deplores the lack of definite plan in our missionary labors 
and attributes to it the dearth of converts. “Yet, in the face of all these favorable 
circumstances,” he writes, “the number of converts according to the Catholic 
Directory for 1927 was only about 35,000. Out of a total population of approxi- 
mately 110,000,000, this figure seems pitiably small. . . . In view of the un- 
paralleled richness of the field and the unlimited opportunities for its cultivation 
through the presentation of Catholic truth, we are forced to raise the question: 

hy are there so few converts in America? . . . Is it not due in a large 


measure to the lack of any carefully studied plan or of any systematic effort 
to win converts to the fold? . . . In other words, there has been as yet no 
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the most beautiful and convincing course of lectures can bring but 
scanty results, if there is no audience to listen to them. Here, then, 
is the rub. We must find a way of compelling the world to listen to 
our message. A new apostolate that utilizes modern means of 
publicity, and that enlists all the agencies of propaganda in behalf 
of the truth, is the urgent need of the day. And this apostolate, 
modernized in the best sense of the word and brought to a high 
degree of efficiency by compact organization and wideflung codpera- 
tion, must not remain restricted to one locality but must take on a 
universal character. By every possible avenue we must reach out 
to the world and bring to it the Word of God. The question of ap- 
proach is the pivotal point on which, humanly speaking, success will 
hinge. 

We are thus brought face to face with the inevitable conclusion 
that our missionary efforts call for a more rigorous organization 
and considerable modernization. There is nothing alarming or dis- 
quieting about this. We have to a very large extent revised and 
modernized our charitable activities and put them on a scientific 
basis. Organized service in this field has replaced individual and 
unrelated activity. The results have been excellent, and the true 
spirit of charity has nowise suffered by this application of modern 
methods. The apostolate will have to be remodeled in a similar 
fashion. The world around us changes, and, hence, there must be 
corresponding changes in the ministry. We cannot reach the mod- 
ern world unless in a measure we accommodate ourselves to its 
ways. Lack of success in the ministry is frequently owing to a want 
of progressiveness in the selection of methods. Our methods of 
approach to the modern generation must undergo some readjust- 
ments, if they are to prove effective. It would be a pity if an over- 
timid and misunderstood conservatism were allowed to stand in the 
way of an increased efficiency in our sacerdotal work. We must 
have the courage to break with hampering traditions, and adopt the 


definite technique of convert making worked out” (“The White Harvest,” New 
York City). But Dr. O’Brien has made a splendid start. Of his study Father 
Harbrecht says: “The Rev. John O’Brien has edited an interesting book on the 
convert movement, giving his own experiences and those of others. What the 
convert movement needs now is a study of those experiences which will classify 
and interpret them in the light of the science of pastoral theology. On the basis 
of this study, our parish priests will be able to organize the forces at their dis- 
posal, especially the Lay Apostolate, and thus verily realize the White Harvest 
(op. cit.). 
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new when it can help us to do better work for God. This readiness 
to accept the new implies no scorn for the past. The past had its 
own problems, and met them in the way best suited to the condi- 
tions of the time. The present has its own new tasks, and must 
prepare itself to cope with them in a manner adapted to our social 
environment. For one thing, our tasks are larger. We are dealing 
with masses, where preceding ages only had to deal with individuals. 
Evidently, this calls for a new technique, a new strategic approach, 
a new alignment of forces. Let us take only one point. In our 
days, as a consequence of industrial concentration, the large city 
with its congested population has arisen. It is quite plain that, to 
meet the demands of these giant centers of population, new methods 
will have to be devised. The necessary changes in the apostolic 
work need not come by way of revolution, nor should they be unduly 
hastened ; they will gradually develop in response to demand, but we 
can foresee and direct this development. All this, which is true in 
a general way, applies with special force to the problem of convert- 
making. Broader channels of approach than those afforded by per- 
sonal contact must be developed, if we wish to bring into the Church 
the vast masses that have gone astray in the wilderness of modern 
unbelief. The great agencies of publicity that in our days are so 
effectively used for commercial purposes, and unfortunately also for 
the dissemination of doctrinal and moral error, must be brought to 
bear massively and scientifically on the important problem of con- 
vert-making. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE MODERN APOSTOLATE 


The approach to the mind of the modern man is beset by serious 
difficulties, which it would be folly to underestimate. The atmos- 
phere in which our generation lives is one of distraction. Too 
many interests are competing for a hearing, and the attention of the 
individual is assailed from every side. The mind of the man in the 
street is continually bombarded by appeals to his senses, and he 
hardly knows in which direction to turn. It is made exceedingly 
difficult, if not actually impossible, for him to concentrate on any- 
thing. He finds little time for sober thought and calm reflection. 


. 


5 Cfr. Leopold Engelhart, “Neue Wege der Seelsorge im Ringen um die Gross- 
stadt” (Vienna). 
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It stands to reason that such a condition of affairs is highly up- 
favorable for him who wishes to deliver a message in our days to 
his fellowmen. The world is surfeited with messages of every kind, 
and is not particularly anxious to lend its ear to the exponent of any 
theory. At best, it may give him a halfhearted hearing and a brief 
moment of attention, only in the next minute to turn to someone 
else who anxiously and clamorously strives to captivate its ear. The 
apostle must reckon with this situation, so hostile to reflection and 
mental concentration. If he succeeds in making himself heard above 
the turmoil and din of the market, he may, indeed, count himself 
very fortunate. The modern apostolate, then, really has to contend 
with obstacles that were unknown in former days. To obtain any 
results at all, it must learn from the modern advertizer or publicity 
expert, who by the use of the most forceful means and an untiring 
persistence manages to catch the public ear and hold it for a short 
space of time. Of this fleeting moment which is his he must try 
to make the most, for it is all that will be granted to him. The mes- 
sage he wishes to bring home must be well prepared and told ina 
very effective manner, or it will be eclipsed by something else. Truth 
has a chance of being listened to only on condition that it is pre- 
sented in a condensed form and in a striking manner. In this gen- 
eral characteristic of our times lies the first big obstacle that con- 
fronts the modern missionary. No doubt, the situation is bad 
enough to discourage all but those possessed of a buoyant optimism 
and fortified by an unquenchable zeal. 

There is also a difficulty of a more specific nature, very much 
calculated to dishearten the apostle in our days—namely, the in- 
difference and hostility of the modern world towards Catholic things. 
The man of today looks upon the exponent of Catholic truth as a 
special pleader and views him with distrust. Even curiosity will 
not prompt him to go to a Catholic place of worship. If he knows 
that the speaker to whom he is listening is a Catholic, he immediately 
becomes wary and a subtle resistance to conviction arises in his 
mind. Knowingly he hardly ever will pick up a Catholic book. 
Catholica non leguntur. This is borne out by the testimony of the 
Reverend J. B. Hemmeson, a Methodist Minister, who makes the 
following frank statement : “Protestants never think of such a thing 
as reading Catholic books or periodicals or anything that smells of 
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Rome. I never did; and yet I was, of all men, not a bigot. It is an 
inborn and fostered prejudice of many generations.” ° 


Let us not minimize our difficulties, for only when we understand 
their full magnitude will we be able to discover the means by which 
we may triumph over them. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


6Quoted from “Campaigning for Christ,” by David Goldstein and Martha 
Moore Avery (Boston). Father Martin J. Scott, S.J., gives a good picture of 
the obstacles that stand between the Church and the non-Catholic world: “Faith 
comes by hearing. But how is the Catholic Faith to get a hearing? In this 
country and in our day non-Catholics are suspicious of everything Catholic. . 
The ordinary bookstore does not and will not handle Catholic books, except to 
order one specifically requested by a patron. . . . Hence, except by chance 
or some unusual occurrence, a Catholic book does not find its way into non- 
Catholic hands” (“The White Harvest”). And Hilaire Belloc, referring to con- 
ditions in his own country, has recently remarked that it is almost impossible to 
get Catholic truth before the English people. 





THE PREACHER’S EYES 
By THE RicuT Rev. Msecr. H. T. Henry, Lirtt.D. 


I 


In a previous paper, allusion was made to the Rev. Mr. Neville’s 
book entitled “The Use of the Eyes in Preaching” (London, 1911, 
76 pages). His purpose in writing it was to illustrate how severe 
a handicap to effective preaching lies in the English custom of read- 
ing the manuscript of a sermon. 


His first paragraph is this: “The excellence of our work depends 
very much upon our method of doing it; and if during our labor 
one of the agents necessary to perfect work should be idle or only 
indifferently employed, our object would be only imperfectly real- 
ized. An artist who is painting relies upon his eyes to guide him 
in his work. He makes a stroke with his brush and looks at it 
closely to judge its effect. Is it like that piece of Nature he is try- 
ing to reproduce? If it is, the eye approves, and it is passed. But 
if not, it must be altered, that the eye may be satisfied. The eye 
watches effects. It is the official critical organ in all occupations, 
including that of preacher. The real preacher, that is; for the 
manuscript preacher cannot see effects or can see them only imper- 
fectly, because his eyes are on his book. Therefore, he is not a 
properly qualified judge of his own work. It is as if an artist had 
made a stroke with his brush and had kept his eyes upon the 
landscape !”’ 


He argues that what is true of the artist is equally true of the 
preacher, and continues with several other illustrations—the expert 
gunner, who looks at the object aimed at, and after firing looks 
closely to the result, whilst the manuscript preacher is forced to 
keep his eyes fixed on the gun (that is, the manuscript) instead of 
on the game (the congregation), and is accordingly unaware of the 
result of his preaching; and the sower of seed, who watches the 
furrows in the soil rather than the seed in his hand, whilst the 
manuscript preacher cannot look properly at his soil, that is, the 
people who are to receive the good seed of the Gospel. 


One obviously proper purpose of the eyes in preaching our ser- 
1048 
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mon is to observe the effect it may have on the hearers. Do we 
see on many brows the wrinkle which Emerson styled “the authentic 
sign of anxiety and perplexity”? If so, we are thus warned that 
many, and probably all, of our hearers find in our sermon many 
things difficult to understand. The priest who has memorized his 
sermon, and depends wholly on his memorized phraseology, cannot, 
it is true, avail himself of the information his eyes have gleaned 
for him. He cannot change his phraseology into simpler forms; 
he cannot alter the scheme and method of his argumentation; he 
cannot, in all probability, make use even of clarifying illustrations 
lest any departure from his memorized address may break the thread 
of its continuity. But he has at least this advantage over the manu- 
script preacher, that he knows the effect of his preaching, and can 
accordingly take warning to change his methods in his next ser- 
mon. His eyes can, therefore, render him a most useful service. 
The extempore preacher is in a position to make immediate use 
of the information conveyed to him by a proper employment of his 
eyes. Such a preacher must, of course, have meditated on his theme 
thoroughly beforehand, so as to know exactly the content of the 
message he is to deliver. He must have provided himself with an 
abundant store of illustrations—anecdotes, imagery, comparisons— 
which he is free to use or not as the exigencies of the situation may 
suggest or demand. He must have command of language and 
readiness in paraphrase, so that technical words can easily be re- 
placed by simpler ones or by intelligible paraphrases. When he per- 
ceives the authentic sign of perplexity gathering on several fore- 
heads, he will not proceed in his argument until these brows are 
smoothed once more. Indeed, if he see that sign on only one fore- 
head, he may find it desirable to recall the story told of a popular 
lecturer on scientific subjects, who selected, before beginning his 
lecture, the least intelligent face among his auditory, and addressed 
all his remarks to the individual who owned that face, watching 
anxiously for the gleam of appreciation in that face before going 
on to another part of his subject. The similar story is told of the 
preacher who feared to preach in church until his rather ignorant 


housekeeper had first heard and approved the sermon. Our eyes 
can thus be made into a sort of Greek Chorus that shall furnish us 
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with a running commentary on our remarks, warning us, applaud- 
ing our statements, desiring further explanation. 

It is not improbable, on the other hand, that many extemporane- 
ous preachers fail to make proper use of their eyes. The internal 
concentration of effort, sometimes required to assure the preacher 
that his memory is not disturbed by any external cause of distrac- 
tion, may lead him to fix his eyes constantly on some one part of 
the ceiling, or the floor, or the church door. He will see this part 
of the church without noticing it, for all of his attention is internal, 
and the whole body of his auditory is to him as if it did not exist. 
If his glance is permitted rarely to rove about, he will see without 
noticing—and is in similar condition, so far as the eyes can be con- 
sidered as a help to him, with that of the manuscript preacher or 
the memoriter preacher. In brief, it is correct to say that every 
type of preacher may forego the advantage that may accrue to him 
through a proper use of his eyes, and meanwhile be oblivious to the 
fact that he is foregoing that advantage. 

It is for this reason that “the candid critic” might be of help to 
any type of preacher. We may have mannerisms of style of which 
we are quite unaware. A learned layman told me that, when he 
first visited a certain learned priest socially, the conversation soon 
degenerated into a monologue sustained by the priest, who in the 
meantime looked fixedly at one corner of the room, as if wholly 
forgetful that a visitor was in his roorn, to whom, presumedly, the 
priest was speaking. 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!” 


It is not uncharitable to suppose that the same learned priest, when 
he had to preach, looked anywhere but at the people to whom he 
was supposedly speaking. 

One might dwell at greater length on the advantage the priest 


can gain by noticing the reactions of his hearers to the sermon, but 


now another phase of the matter claims our attention. 


II 


In a high and noble sense, preaching—if it is to be effective— 
should be regarded as a kind of conversation between the people 
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and the priest. In the course of meditation or composition of the 
theme, the priest will get rid, so far as possible, of the monologue 
or soliloquy style of conceiving his subject. He will imagine that 
his task is that of conversing with a visitor, who may be considered 
as representing the congregation. How, it may be asked, is this 
possible? In his congregation, the priest will find all kinds of pro- 
fessional men and tradesmen and artisans. And the different in- 
dividuals in these categories will differ from one another in men- 
tality, in training, in outlook on life and destiny, in degrees of faith, 
in morality, and in all the shades of docility or refractoriness. In 
this fact (it may be objected) does there not reside a clear impos- 
sibility of any imagined visitor representing more than a single one 
of these infinite varieties of type? 

Now, beneath the external differences of all these types there re- 
mains the homo sapiens, the human being. The four last things 
confront every human being. All the virtues and vices have him 
for their central object. The homo sapiens, the reasonable being, is 
the subject of hopes and fears, of joys and sorrows, of anxieties 
and perplexities, of loves and hates, of depressions and exaltations 
of mind. The priest’s visitor is that homo sapiens. Can the priest 
talk to and with him—hold with him an important, and withal an 
interesting conversation? Massillon was once asked by what magic, 
as it were, he was able to diagnose the hearts of all his hearers, so 
diversified were these in training, in station, in occupation, in men- 
tality, and so far separated from him in all these things, and yet 
seem to address himself to each one in particular in a discourse 
which was common to all. The great Oratorian preacher replied 
that all he had to do was to look honestly into his own heart, in 
order to read easily the hearts of all others. 

Now, a conversation is essentially a dialogue. It is not a mono- 
logue or soliloquy. Our imaginary visitor sits there to listen to us 
—but he is entitled to expect that we also shall listen to him. The 
conversation is not a trivial one. It is most important, and con- 
cerns our visitor most intimately. We are giving him advice, but 
he finds our advice difficult to comprehend fully at times, and 
would like to have some clarification through various kinds of illus- 
tration. He may understand the advice, and admit that it is excel- 
lent, but may contend withal that it is, humanly speaking, well-nigh 
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impossible to follow. Meanwhile, the conversation must not degen- 
erate into a debate, but must be conducted on both sides with amia- 
bility and good will. It is such a conversation as a client might 
hold with his attorney, or a patient with his physician. It is, there 
fore, not placed on a plane of equality, for there is undoubted au- 
thority on one side, and there is assumed to be a reasonable docility 
on the other side. Questions are put and answered. Difficulties 
are alleged and resolved. Our visitor’s trembling will is encouraged, 
his despondency is lifted, his divine ambitions are stirred up anew. 
Assuredly, such a conversation is as vivid as it is vital to his highest 
interests. 

But where do the eyes encounter any grand opportunity in all 
this? The just answer is: Everywhere. They are the windows 
of his soul and of the priest’s soul. Through them cor ad cor 
loquitur. True it is that the conversation is literally carried on by 
the voice of priest and visitor, when the priest is later on to speak 
to his people, and that the voice is a marvellous instrumentality for 
opening mind to mind and heart to heart. It is also true, however, 
that a wonderful power resides in the eyes of the preacher, as it 


does in the eyes of lawyer and client, of physician and patient, or 


of anyone who strives to win over another to his way of thinking 
and acting. It is because of this intimacy begotten by the eyes of 
a speaker that a priest often wishes himself nearer to his hearers 
than the pulpit or the platform of the altar will permit, and prefers 
to stand at the sanctuary rail, where he can almost look into the 
very eyes of his congregation. 

But whether it be from pulpit or platform that the priest will 
speak, the eyes can bridge the gulf separating him from his people. 
When his eyes are directed towards any special part of the church, 
the people there are immediately quickened in attention, and each 
person feels that the discourse is being particularly addressed to him. 

Since this is true, the preacher will take care to let his gaze rest 
upon every part of his auditory in turn, not with a quick nervous- 
ness, but with an apparent unconsciousness of movement. The 
head will move with the eye, and, even though the hearers may not 
be close enough to see the eyes, they will easily perceive the motion 
of the head, and will assume that the eyes are looking at each person 
in that general vicinity. The nobly high conversational quality of 
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the sermon will make such movements of the eyes appear both natu- 


ral and attractive. Interest will be not merely aroused but sustained, 
just as an animated conversation arouses and sustains interest. 


III 


One statement in Mr. Neville’s little book astonished me. “AI- 
though I have read much on preaching,” he says (page 13), “I 
have never read anything on the preacher’s use of his eyes while 
preaching; but surely this is a matter of very great importance.” 

It is true that, in books dealing with public speaking, much more 
space is given to directions for the proper use of the voice than to 
the use of the eyes. Father Schleiniger, nevertheless, does give a 
pregnant paragraph to the proper use of the eyes. He is comment- 
ing on Cicero’s dictum: In ore sunt omnia. The face can and 
should be eloquent of the mood and emotion of the preacher. “But,” 
says Schleiniger, “the chief expression lies in the eyes. ‘In ore 
autem ipso,’ Cicero proceeds, ‘dominatus est omnis oculorum,’ The 
orator should, therefore, learn to use his eyes, of course modestly 
(as also all the parts of the body) ; they should not be half-closed, 
which is a sign of shyness or fickleness; nor should they be allowed 
to roam at will over the whole room. They must be directed to- 
wards the audience, fix their attention and rule it; they should re- 
flect the speaker’s mental activity, his convictions, his fire, his very 
will” (English translation, page 218). 

Similarly, in “The Priest in the Pulpit,” Father Schuech declares 
that “the use of the eyes is of special importance. The speaker 
should early accustom himself to use them with ease and freedom, 
keeping them turned sympathetically to those he addresses, appeal- 
ing to and commanding the audience. It is a serious fault to close 
or nearly close the eyes, to open them wide, to stare fixedly in one 
direction, or to let them roam about unsteadily and vaguely over 
the audience” (English translation, page 158). 

In Father Donnelly’s “The Art of Interesting,” I find no direct 
treatment of the proper use of the eyes, but in the chapter entitled 
“Pardow and the Popular Style” there is a passing allusion to the 
use of the eyes as a source of necessary information to the preacher 
—a point which was treated in the first section of the present paper: 
“He (Father Pardow) was sensitive to the slightest inattention and 
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watched his audience as a doctor would a patient.” I might call 
this one of the outstanding characteristics of Pardow’s delivery, 
At all events, it is the peculiarity which stands out most clearly in 


my own recollection of his retreats given to seminarians more than 
forty years ago. His eyes were continually roving over us, not (in 
the words of Father Schuech) “unsteadily and vaguely,” but on 
the contrary with obvious intentness of purpose to discover the first 
symptoms of drowsiness. He, indeed, scrutinized us as a doctor 
might a patient. 

In his work on “Preaching,” Father O’Dowd does not, it is true, 
directly consider the use of the eyes in his chapter devoted to deliy- 
ery (entitled “In the Pulpit”), but appears to take it for granted 
that the preacher keeps his eyes directed towards the congregation, 
and only asks the preacher to reflect on what he sees in the congre- 
gation. What he sees may warn him to correct many a fault in 
his delivery. 





DO WE NEED PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS? 


By Pau E. Campsett, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. 


What is the attitude of Catholic educators toward the Parent- 
Teacher Association? Many ask this question in good faith. It 
presupposes that there must of necessity be some radical difference 
of opinion between Catholic and secular educators regarding such an 
association. When the Parent-Teacher Association devotes itself to 
its proper field of activity, it is a welcome auxiliary to the parish 
school authorities. There are differences in organization that de- 
mand a difference of emphasis upon the functions properly belonging 
to this association in the parish school system. The main purpose 
of the association—to aid the school in the performance of its task— 
is equally acceptable to religious and secular educators. We can 
even say that Catholic education, stressing the primary obligation 
and right of parents in forming the minds of their children, will 
more readily find a place for this auxiliary than a secular system of 
education that stresses the obligation and right of the State to edu- 
cate the child. 

It must not be supposed that opposition to a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation evidences a lack of understanding of the Catholic philosophy 
of education. Where there is a lack of sympathy, we may find the 
origin in a mistaken zeal that has led the association away from the 
main purpose and resulted in the seeking of objectives that hinder 
rather than help the school in its work. In the evaluation of the 
Parent-Teacher Association by school officers, we find that very few 
favor discontinuance. Those opposed usually suggest a continua- 
tion of the organization, but with some redirection of its activities. 
Among the suggestions for redirection we find the following: closer 
adherence to stated objectives ; interesting a larger number of parents 
and teachers; reducing the emphasis given to social and entertain- 
ment features ; developing closer relations between parents and teach- 
ers; giving the school more hearty cooperation ; learning more about 
modern educational ideals; putting the success of the school ahead 
of the success of the association; getting the support of men; keep- 
ing out of politics; and devoting less effort to raising funds. 
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Dr. Barbian, Superintendent of Parish Schools in the Archdio- 
cese of Milwaukee, tells us that the modern shifting of responsibility 
for the success or failure of education from the parent to the teacher, 
from the home to the school, has called into existence the Parent. 
Teacher Association. The work of education is not the work of the 
individual teacher, but it is the work of parents and teachers, of the 
home and the school. The Parent-Teacher Association seeks to 
create a closer codperation of the forces in education, the home and 
the school, to arouse a greater interest among the parents in the 
school and in all educational work of the community, to make the 
parents familiar with the methods, the aim and the ideals of educa- 
tion, and to make them realize that, in order to produce results, the 
teacher must have the encouragement and the moral support of every 
father and mother. The 1924 Handbook of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations states very clearly: 
“A Parent-Teacher Association is an organization of parents, teach- 
ers, and others interested, for the purpose of studying reciprocal prob- 
lems of the child, the home, and the school, and the relation of each to 
the community and the state, in order that the whole national life may 


be strengthened by the making of better, healthier, happier, more con- 
tented, and more intelligent citizens.” 


The school can well afford to accept the help of an organization 
which seeks to interest parents in the school life of their children, and 
to enable teachers to know the home life of their pupils—in order 
that the mental, physical, and moral life of the child may be under- 
stood and wisely developed (cfr. 1926 Handbook of the New York 
State Congress). 

The rapid development of the idea merits serious attention. The 
movement had its origin in the organization of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers in 1897. From a membership of 190,183 in 1920, 
it grew rapidly to a total of 1,134,714 in 1927. Since 1924 it has 
been known as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. It 
is desirable to have all school homes represented in the association. 
The membership is not limited to parents of children in school. 
Less than 20 per cent of the total membership (1927) are men. In 
the small towns or rural districts 12 per cent of the membership is 
composed of those who are not parents, but who wish to take an 
active part in work designed to help the school. In towns and cities, 
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pecause of the greater variety of activities dividing attention, we find 
less than 6 per cent of a non-parent membership. Of the school 
homes the representation varies widely from 30 per cent to 83 per 
cent. Teachers join in larger numbers in the rural districts. Many 
small schools have a 100 per cent teacher membership. In towns and 
cities the representation of teachers dwindles to 57 per cent. 

These figures tell us something of the present development of the 
idea. The growth of the movement demands recognition. The asso- 


ciation has become a real factor in the conduct of the schools in our 
land. Future growth and future favor will be measured by the tact 
and prudence with which various activities are assumed and con- 


ducted. There has been undoubtedly during the past generation a 
tendency to shift responsibility for the growth and education of the 
child exclusively to the school. Some cynical observers would have 
us believe that the Parent-Teacher Association is an attempt in the 
opposite direction—to place responsibility for education in unskilled 
hands. 

There are certain requisites without which any organization of 
this kind cannot function properly. There must be some understand- 
ing of school work and school needs on the part of the members of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. An interest in the school and an 
impulse towards helpfulness is not sufficient. The codperation of 
teachers and principal is necessary that there may be close codpera- 
tion and sympathetic understanding between school and home. Real 
leadership is required, and real leadership is at a low ebb in many 
communities. Some communities are over-organized, and the real 
leadership is absorbed in the existing organizations. In the public 
school system the principal may supply this leadership for a time, 
but normally the school principal should be in the background. Ob- 
viously, in the parish school the principal—a woman dedicated to re- 
ligion—cannot assume the role of leader. Poorly directed, the 
Parent-Teacher Association becomes a source of confusion rather 
than codperation. 

The activities in which the organization engages must be wisely 
chosen. Much of the opposition that has arisen to Parent-Teacher 
Associations has been caused by a mistaken choice of activities. In- 
vestigation reveals that over 50 per cent of all work undertaken has 
to doe with the raising of funds. Many women have a genius for 
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this kind of work and are happy in doing it. But, if their energy 
is productive of apathy on the part of those who should support the 
school, their work is better left undone. Newer phases of school 
work sometimes need volunteer financial assistance until their de- 
sirability and practicability is demonstrated. But there is today an 
increasing willingness on the part of zealous pastors to provide the 
material equipment necessary for good school work. In the final 
analysis, the pastor is the sole judge of the need or the feasibility of 
financial assistance being given by a parish Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. There is always the danger that help of this nature will re- 
flect discredit upon the school authorities or encourage the apathy of 
the general public. 


The entertainment feature is sometimes overdone. Any social 


function that brings together parent, teacher and child can be guided 
into channels that will promote mutual codperation. But aimless 
entertainment squanders time that could well be devoted to worthier 
purposes. Perhaps the most uniformly valuable contribution of the 
Parent-Teacher Association is the direct promotion of the educa- 
tional objectives set forth by the Committee on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education: (1) health; (2) command of the funda- 
mental processes, such as reading and writing; (3) worthy home 
membership; (4) civic participation; (5) worthy use of leisure; 
(6) ethical character, and (7) vocation. These objectives are of 
as vital concern to the home as to the school. If, for example, there 
is question of the wise use of leisure on the part of children, an asso- 
ciation of parents can give invaluable assistance in securing the right 
sort of moving pictures, providing good reading facilities for school 
children, and establishing or supervising a playground. 

We can gain a good grasp of the legitimate functions of a Parent- 
Teacher Association by eliminating the functions that do not prop- 
erly belong to it. It may not be the only community agency con- 
cerned in education, and may therefore be required to relate its 
activities to the other agencies. Sometimes it best serves the com- 
munity as a coordinating educational agency, having indirect moral 
control of and interest in everything that concerns the education of 
the child. The strictures placed upon the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in the public school system by Dr. Butterworth of Cornell, ap- 
ply, mutatis mutandis, to the parish school system. These strictures 
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are the following: (a) it cannot have direct legal control of the 
school; (b) it is not the responsibility of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation to finance the school; (c) the association should not under- 
take duties of a technical character for which the members are not 
prepared ; (d) the association has no authority over the various other 
agencies having educational influence; (e) the association should not, 
except in cases of emergency, undertake duties that are the primary 
responsibility of other agencies. The mistakes that have been made 
in the past have usually been made by members who have under- 
taken duties of a technical character for which they were in no way 
prepared: the certification of teachers, the teaching load, the con- 
tents of the curriculum are not the proper province of a Parent- 
Teacher Association. Ignorance of modern methods in education 
sometimes lead misguided adults to present questions that reveal 
interest but sometimes alienate teachers and principals, who look 
upon their criticism as destructive rather than constructive. The 
following questions, listed by Cubberley, are illustrative : 
Why don’t you teach reading by the alphabet method? 
Why do you place so much emphasis on tardiness? : 
Why do you not have more book work in geography, and not so 
much of this home geography? 
Why don’t you teach arithmetic in the first grade? 
Of what use is your so-called nature study? 
Why does the school waste money on teaching cooking, and in fur- 
nishing baseballs and bats? 
Why don’t you stop fighting? 
Why do we have part-time instruction in the first and second grades? 
Why don’t the teachers teach the children in school instead of ex- 
pecting the parents to do it at home? 


Why do you punish one child for something and let anothet off free 
for the same offense? 


Many of these questions appear captious, but all are legitimate. They 
gave an opportunity for enlightenment. The patient answering of 
these questions converted a critical body of small usefulness into an 
organization helpful to the schools. 

First among the objectives of a Parent-Teacher Association is an 
understanding by all members of the objectives and methods of the 
school. Not all parent-teacher workers can take advantage of a 
“Parent-Teacher Leadership Course,” such as is offered by Cornell 
University and other schools of education. During this Leadership 
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Course two lectures were given on the function of the modern 
elementary school, four periods were devoted to demonstration 
teaching, the health of the child was considered in a series of fiye 
lectures, while the problem of the pre-school child was presented in 
three lectures. Two lectures were given on the history and organiza- 
tion of the Parent-Teacher Association, and three final lectures out- 
lined what such an association should do and should not do. This 
course may be ideal preparation for members of a Parent-Teacher 
Association, but a very small proportion can take advantage of it, 
A visiting day in the school, with a few periods devoted to demon- 
stration teaching, may prove more practical. Certainly, that parent 
may be found more sympathetic with school procedure who has seen 


a demonstration of the newer methods of teaching reading, as con- 
trasted with the alphabet methods by which so many adults have 
acquired that tool. If the parent understands that spelling lists are 
made up from those words, often misspelled, which are actually 


needed by pupils in different grades, that geography may be vitalized 
by the imaginary trip or moving pictures, that children may be 
taught through oral English to speak with reasonable fluency and 
accuracy while standing and facing the class, that more meaning may 
be given to literature through dramatization, he may well become a 
constructive critic of the work done in the classroom. We may well 
accept as legitimate functions of a Parent-Teacher Association the 
remaining five objectives enumerated by Dr. Butterworth: (1) 
learning to apply accepted educational objectives and methods to the 
out-of-school environment; (2) under certain conditions giving 
school officials judgment as to where a school fails or succeeds; (3) 
aiding in educating the community as to desirable aspects of the 
school’s program; (4) facilitating acquaintance between parents and 
teachers; (5) raising funds under special conditions. The inculca- 
tion of right habits and the development of a sense of responsibility 
in children are definite contributions that can be made by parents 
through the out-of-school environment. The suggestion of an ex- 
pression of opinion to school officials about the work of the school 
may induce a meddling attitude in some cases, but very often the 
work of both school and home for the child is thereby rendered more 
effective. Members of Parent-Teacher Associations, usually among 
the more alert in the community, can interpret what the school is 
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trying to do and enlist the intelligent interest of citizens. Better 
acquaintance between parents and teachers is conducive to an attrac- 
tive teaching atmosphere, and makes, among other things, for re- 
spect to authority on the part of the school children. The raising of 
funds is a special work that obviously may be more often entrusted 
to a Parent-Teacher Association in the parish schools than in the 
public schools. 

There is no doubt that many mistakes have been made by Parent- 
Teacher Associations in the past. Exaggerated emphasis has often 
been placed on relatively unimportant activities. Their proffered 
help has not infrequently been rather a hindrance to the school in its 
work. We have no infallible standards for determining the per- 
centage of energy that should be devoted to diverse objectives. It is 
safe to say that the association, wisely directed, has an important 
place in our scheme of education. If it serves no other purpose, it 
will certainly awaken the interest of the parent and the community 
in the work of the school. The Catholic parent particularly should 
take this interest in the work of the school, for to him belong first 
the right and the obligation to instruct the child. If the Parent- 
Teacher Association enables him the better to comply with this obli- 
gation, it serves a great purpose. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


X. Jesus Christ, the Model of Our Apostolic Activity 
“] do always the things that please Him” (John, viii. 29). 


The holy Curé of Ars, who is the secular priests’ very own model 
and patron, experienced untold difficulties on the road that led him 
to the steps of the altar. But, when his prospects were at their very 
gloomiest, he still hoped, and encouraged himself—for his being a 
priest would enable him to win many souls to God. “To win souls 
for God,” is the lawful and even necessary ambition of every priest, 
for, just as other men go into business or become artists or soldiers, 
so does the priest specialize in the work of the salvation of souls: 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera, 
Credo equidem; vivos ducent de marmore vultus; 


Orabunt causas melius, calique meatus 
Describent . . . (ZEneid, VI, 847 sqq.) 


A priest’s task will always be the noblest, for all these other things 
are of the earth, earthy, whereas he is the codperator of God Him- 
self in the fitting of immortal spirits for a life that knows no end. 
In his apostolic life, as in his personal ascetical or interior life, 
the priest has the good fortune of having set before him a most 
perfect pattern in what is called the public life of our Lord. Since 
the priest is a sharer of Christ’s own priesthood, and daily performs 
at the altar what He first did in the Supper Room, it behooves him 
to follow no other line of conduct in his works of zeal than that 
which the Son of God sanctioned by His own personal practice. 


I. AcTION AND CONTEMPLATION 


As soon as we ponder earnestly both the dignity and the absolute 
necessity of the apostolic life, we are driven to the conclusion that, 


if our external activities are to bear fruit in others as well as be 
profitable to ourselves, they must ever be but the outward expression 
of our inward union with God; or, to put it in other words, our 
activity must spring from, and be the fruit of, our contemplation 


of the things of God. 
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We need not allow ourselves to be delayed by a lengthy examina- 
tion of the relative merits of what is commonly called the active 
and the contemplative life. There is, of course, a distinction be- 
tween these two lives, but the difference must not be exaggerated ; 
just as one should avoid a hard and fast distinction between vocal 


and mental prayer, a distinction of which certain spiritual writers 
have written so voluminously. 

The active life, in the mind of St. Thomas, is really an overflow 
or fruit of the contemplative, for the true ideal of the apostle must 
ever be to share with others what he has himself learned by study 
and prayer. Preaching is the overflow of contemplation, says 
St. Thomas, and the ideal life is not merely to be enlightened one- 
self but to be a light unto others, or to hand on to others that which 
prayer has taught us—contemplata aliis tradere (II-II, Q clxxxviii, 
art. 6). Even the strictest contemplative has invariably an apostolic 
end in view—else his life might not unjustly be branded as selfish 
and self-centered; only instead of acting immediately upon his 
neighbor by direct action, the contemplative acts, as it were, directly 
on and with God, and reaches the neighbor in this fashion, which 
has the appearance of being a roundabout way, but is the most 
efficacious of all. 

On the other hand, a purely or exclusively active life cannot be 
an ideal by itself. The apostle should never be a mere channel—a 
mere soulless conduit, carrying the waters of saving grace to others 
but keeping none for himself; else the apostolic life would become 
unworthy of intelligent men, and our preaching would degenerate 
into a dull repetition of dead facts, whereas it ought to be the living 
product of our own vital hold upon the matter of our preaching. 

For this reason, however strenuous the life may be which a man 
must perforce live, his external activities can never relieve him of 
contemplation, by which must be understood not precisely a state of 
prayer, but all that appertains to a man’s personal endeavor towards 
his own sanctification. Here a lapidary sentence of St. Thomas 
may be suitably quoted: “Cum aliquis a contemplativa vita ad ac- 
tivam vocatur, non hoc fit per modum subtractionis, sed per modum 
additionis” (When anyone is called from the contemplative life to 
the active, this is accomplished, not by way of subtraction, but, by 
way of addition). 
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No doubt, the holy doctor has in view, in the first instance, a man 
who has up till now led a life of retirement—may be, a religious 
who is called to the cure of souls, say, to the episcopate. But the 
saying of the Saint covers a much wider field; in fact, it applies 
to every priest whose life, if it is to be of any use to the Church, 
must needs be one of prayer as well as work. The ideal of apostolic 
holiness is beautifully stated by the Prince of Apostles at the moment 
of the ordination of the first deacons: “It is not reason that we 
should leave the word of God and serve tables . . . we will 
give ourselves continually to prayer and to the ministry of the word” 


(Acts, vi. 2, 4). First comes prayer—prayer without ceasing; and 
only then the preaching of the Word of God. Assuredly nothing 
is holier than God’s Word—the highest privilege a man can hope 
for is to be made the herald of this saving, enlightening Word; yet, 
even the official, divinely appointed teacher must first think of his 
own soul and see to its sanctification. Hence, were a priest to give 


up prayer and all earnest, personal study and contemplation of divine 
things, he would fail in what the Apostolic College looked upon as 
the first and all-important duty of a herald of the glad tidings. In 
fact, the more busy a priest’s life is, the greater is his need of prayer 
and the less can he afford to neglect or curtail it. 

Here, as in all else, our Lord is our best model and pattern. He 
came into the world in order to give men life, and to give it more 
abundantly. But before the days of the Incarnation He had spent 
an eternity in the contemplation of that which later on He preached 
to men. What was the occupation of the Divine Word during the 
eternal years that preceded His manifestation to men? “No man 
hath seen God at any time: the only begotten, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, He hath declared Him.” Hence, as He told Nicode- 
mus, His teaching is based on experience: ‘We speak what We 
know; We testify what We have seen” (John, i. 18, iii. 11). 

The circumstances that surround the Incarnation must ever re- 
main for us a subject of endless wonderment. The earth which 
had so long and so eagerly awaited the coming of the Saviour, was 
to hold Him but for a brief span of some thirty-three years, of 
which thirty were deliberately spent in obscurity and retirement. 
Even when at long last the Master appears in public, His preaching 
is often interrupted by spells of prayer and solitude. At the very 
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outset of public life, after a momentary apparition in the valley of 
the Jordan, He promptly vanishes from sight for the space of forty 
days, which were spent amid the wild beasts of the desert. 

We are also taught a precious lesson by another incident. The 
Gospel describes the disciples on their return from their first mis- 
sion. We see them crowding round the Master, relating with joy 
and no small excitement the wonderful things they had accomplished, 
especially how the devils were compelled to obey them—this last had 
particularly thrilled them. The whole thing is very human, and 
looks very much like what happens when a newly-ordained priest 
first enters the Lord’s vineyard. Now that he is in the field, things 
are going to move. The old ones are effete and fossilized, but with 
him on the scene the conversion of England—or, for that matter, 
that of America—is no longer what it appears to us: something for 
the realization of which we would indeed gladly give our lives, but 
a thing that seems almost quixotic, or in any case something very 
far off—so far that not even the most optimistic dare hope to see a 
Benedictine Abbot at Westminster or Gloucester, or a Pontifical 
High Mass in St. Paul’s or Salisbury Cathedral. This natural buoy- 
ancy and this youthful zeal is very beautiful and touching; like new 
wine, it will settle down, and by growing more mature will do far 
more than mere enthusiasm could ever achieve. 

Our Lord listened with kindly interest to what His disciples had 
to relate. It almost looks as if the Apostles expected Him to bid 
them set out once more so as to hasten the ripening of what had 
been so successfully sown. But Jesus tells them something very 
different—and thereby He gives us also a very precious lesson: 
“Come apart into a desert place, and rest a little . . . and 
going up into a ship they went into a desert place apart” (Mark, 
vi. 31, 32). The unmistakable meaning of this incident is that, 
however keen we may feel in our work and however fruitful it may 
prove, we should never allow ourselves to become engrossed in it 
so as to neglect our own souls. There must ever be in our day 
times of prayer and reading: that is the rest of an apostolic man, 
although even physical repose becomes a necessity, else a man runs 
the risk of becoming a slave to nervous activity and excitement—a 
neurasthenia which compels its unhappy victims to go on working 
from sheer terror of an utter inability to resume work, were they 
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to put a temporary stop to their feverish toil. Our Lord retired to a 
quiet spot for the purpose of giving the disciples bodily rest, for 
the Gospel states expressly that “there were many coming and 
going, and they had not so much as time to eat” (ibid.). The 
hustler looks as if he did a tremendous amount of work, but the 
achievements of the quiet, thoughtful, truly spiritual men are more 
likely to yield lasting results. 


II. Purity or INTENTION 


Our Lord’s public ministry starts from two fundamental princi- 
ples: the wll of God and the glory of God. 

(1) He came into the world to do, not His own will, but the 
will of the Father who sent Him: hence, His work is done in the 
place, in the country, which had been chosen from eternity to be the 
scene of the earthly life of the Son of God. Not Rome, the political 
capital of the world, not Athens or Alexandria, the intellectual cen- 
ters of the universe, but an obscure and despised province of the 
Roman Empire is the stage set for Him. 

Is not this aspect of the Incarnation a lesson in submission to the 
will of God as made known to us by ecclesiastical superiors? Per- 
haps, the thought arises in our mind that our talents are not sufh- 
ciently appreciated, that the field of our activities is too narrow, for 
we feel ourselves equal to more important tasks. Possibly these 
things are quite true, but what of it? Does it matter in the least 
what we do, or where we work, so long as we do His work? Oh, 
how much bitterness of spirit, how many heartburnings we could 
spare ourselves, were we invariably to act upon the unchanging prin- 
ciples of the supernatural life! We profess to be men of God, to seek 
naught but the glory of our Lord. Let us see to it that we seek it, 
not in our own way, but in His. Our happiness will be great if, in 
all humility, we may reécho the words of our Divine Master: “Yea, 
Father, for so hath it seemed good in Thy sight” (Matt., xi. 26). 

The time also of our Lord’s ministry is determined by the Father. 
How precious to the world were those brief years of His life on 
earth! Yet, during thirty years He seems to forget all about the 
work He came to do. Instead of teaching mankind, He toils in the 
shop of a village carpenter, making rude farm and household im- 
plements for the poor inhabitants of a mountain village. But He 
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does not forget or neglect. He bides His time, until the hour strikes 
which the Father has appointed: “I do always the things that 
please Him” (John, viii. 29). 

These thirty years spent by Christ among villagers of rude man- 
ners and uncouth speech teach a priest not to yield to nature, which 
chafes amid uncongenial surroundings or under a wearisome and 
monotonous occupation. Somebody must perform the uninterest- 
ing, humdrum task. If I am singled out for it, why should I fret? 
“T do always the things that please Him.” 

A priest must ever be on guard against the subtle temptation 
that elsewhere, with other duties and under different conditions, he 
would be a better or happier man. “Jmaginatio locorum et mutatio 
multos fefellit,” says ““The Imitation” : the idea that things are differ- 
ent, therefore better, elsewhere, and a desire for change, have de- 
ceived many. 

And what “The Imitation” says of a change of abode applies with 
equal force to a change of occupation. We may throw off a cross 
that weighs heavily on our shoulders, but in exchange we shall soon 
find another not less burdensome, for most of our difficulties are of 
our own making, and even a thoughtful pagan has said: Non 
animum mutant qui trans mare currunt (Horace, Epistles, I., wi). 

(2) The other guiding principle of our Lord was His desire to 
procure God’s glory, in the pursuit of which He was utterly unmind- 
fulof Himself: “I honor My Father . . . I seek not My own 
glory: there is one that seeketh” (John, viii. 49, 50). St. Augus- 
tine has a wonderful commentary on this text: “If He is one with 
the Father, equal to the Father, God from God, God with God, 
co-eternal, immortal, alike unchangeable, alike without time, alike 
creator and dispenser of times; and yet because He came in time, 
and took the form of a servant, and in condition was found as a 
man, He seeks the glory of the Father, not His own; what oughtest 
thou to do, O man, who, when thou doest anything good, seekest 


thy own glory, but when thou doest anything ill, dost meditate 
calumny against God? Consider thyself: thou art a creature, 
acknowledge thy Creator; thou art a servant, despise not thy Lord; 
thou art adopted, not for thy merits, seek His glory from whom 
thou hast this grace that thou art a man adopted; His, whose glory 
He sought who is from Him, the Only-Begotten . . . if Christ 
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sought His glory that sent Him, how much more ought we to seek 
the glory of Him who made us!” (Jn Joan., xxxix, ult. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Marcus Dods). 

No doubt, if anyone were to hint that we seek in any way our 
own personal honor and preferment, we should reject the sugges- 
tion with righteous indignation. Indeed, there are not many men 
who consciously seek their own glory; but there are those who seek 
it without being fully aware of the fact. They are not quite con- 
scious of their subtle vanity, self-seeking and self-love, because 
they do not practise self-examination; because rarely, if ever, do 
they explore the nooks and corners and the secret chambers of their 
soul so as to discover the true motives that prompt their actions. 
If the vaults were carefully searched, many a powder barrel and 
many a lurking conspirator might be discovered. 

Few and far between, surely, are the priests who deliberately and 
consciously neglect God’s honor in order to seek their personal ex- 
altation. Such an attitude of mind is so utterly unnatural that rea- 
son itself would suffice to show its absurdity. Yet, there is real 
need for every one of us to be on guard, if not indeed against ambi- 
tion, then at least against an exaggerated sense of our own im- 
portance. In this way we shall be most efficaciously delivered or 
preserved from a certain touchiness with regard to the opinion and 
esteem of those around us. If we think of it aright, we cannot fail 
to see that it is quite unworthy of us to seek our own petty gloriola, 
when gloria Dei—God’s honor—should be the dominant, all-absorb- 
ing passion of our heart. 

The truly great man is also the simplest and humblest: we need 
but think of the eloquent Lacordaire sitting under the pulpit of the 
lowly Curé d’Ars, and protesting that the unadorned address of 
that holy priest was worth far more than his own sonorous periods. 
Non quero gloriam meam! Self-effacement is not only a virtue, 
it is likewise a secret of true and lasting success. If a man is sin- 
cerely indifferent to human opinion, he will enjoy an enviable lib- 
erty of spirit, an aloofness and serenity of soul which will give 
keenness to his insight into the things of God and aptness, eloquence 
and unction to his expression of the things that he has perceived in 
the hours of intercourse with his Lord. 





ILLUSTRATION IN PREACHING 
By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


I do not propose to attempt here a rhetorical treatise on the func- 
tions of imagery and other illustrations in oratory. These functions 
are set forth in any good manual of Rhetoric. My purpose is rather 
to point to the useful rdle that illustration fills in pulpit discourses 
and to make some suggestions in that connection. 

It is plain that the preacher must, in the first place, aim at secur- 
ing the attention of his hearers by arousing their interest. His task 
in this respect does not appreciably differ from that of other writers 
and speakers. It is in the nature of his subject-matter and in the 
object at which he aims that he differs from other classes of writers 
and of speakers. His subject-matter, his theme or message, belongs 
to the supernatural world. His aim is to produce some definite ef- 
fect, not only upon the minds of his hearers, but upon their wills. 
The former point is evident enough: there can be no true preaching 
that does not at least imply the supernatural. It is scarcely less evi- 
dent that the preacher, as distinct from the lecturer, ever seeks to 
work upon the will. The dogmatic and even the controversial ser- 
mon aims at producing religious conviction, assent to revealed truths, 
faith. Now in faith, according to all schools of Christian thought, 
not the intellect only but the will is involved. As St. Augustine said: 
“A man may enter the church unwillingly, he may draw near to the 
altar unwillingly, he may receive the Sacraments unwillingly, he can- 
not believe unless willingly.” * Still more obviously is the moral 
and kortatory sermon directed to producing some definite effect upon 
the will. 

This being so, it is clear that the functions of metaphor find full 
play in Christian preaching. The intellectual function of imagery— 
viz., its rdle in rendering remote, unfamiliar, abstract truth con- 
crete, real, vivid, graspable by the average mind—is peculiarly use- 
ful where the theme is drawn from the sphere of the spiritual. Its 
emotional function is of much avail to add momentum to the im- 
pulse imparted to the will by intellectual conviction. Nay, the will 
may be wrought upon even in the absence of any very clear or defi- 


_—_ 


1Tract «xvi. in. Joan., n. 2. 
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nite grasp of truth. Even the esthetic functions of metaphor haye 
their use, though it be a use not unfraught with danger. Color, 
vividness, freshness are qualities that help to arouse interest in hear. 
ers, no less than in readers. They create a favorable atmosphere 
for the acceptance of the message: they prepare the soil for the re. 
ception of the seed.” This is, of course, true not merely of metaphor 
and its kindred imagery, but of all forms of illustration—anecdote, 
parable, quotation, parallel. Such illustration is all the more neces- 
sary where the theme is an oft-told tale, in itself devoid of freshness 
and novelty. 


We may reach the same conclusions regarding the importance of 
imagery to the preacher from historical study of the men who, in the 
sphere of religious oratory, have wrought positive and marked ef- 
fects upon minds and lives. Those mighty preachers, the prophets 
of Israel, are richer in imagery than all the other writers of the Old 
Testament, excepting, perhaps, the author of the Book of Job. A 
sixteenth-century author* thus expresses the matter in a style that 
is quaint to us today: 


“That the holy prophets were not only most exactly seen (skilled) 
in the peerless skill of divinity, but most exquisitely also furnished 
with the entire knowledge of all things natural, and not ignorant of 
any kind of learning or discipline, may be sufficiently proved and 
manifestly gathered for that in their writings they use many simili- 
tudes, and make so many comparisons of things, fetched off, and from 
the very secrets and bowels of nature—as, namely, from wild and tame 
beasts, fowls, worms, creeping and swimming creatures, herbs, trees, 
the elements, rivers, brooks, wells, cisterns, seas, stars, pearls, stones, 
lightning, thunder, rain, dew, heat, drought, cold, winds, blasts, hail, 
snow, frost, ice, corn, seed, salt, leaven, nets, snares; and likewise from 
the humours in a man’s body—as blood; women in travail, milk, dross, 
iron, gold, silver, and innumerable other things wherein they learnedly 
beautify their matter, and, as it were, bravely garnish and deck out 
their terms, words, and sentences with trophies (tropes) and figurative 
phrases, metaphors, parables, comparisons, examples, shows, and other 
ornaments of speech, giving thereby unto their matter a certain kind 
of lively gesture, and so consequently altering it with light, perspicuity, 
easeness, estimation, and dignity, stirring up thereby men’s drowsy 


2“There is a natural delight which the mind has in this manner of teaching, 
appealing as it does not to the understanding only but to the feelings, to the 
imagination, in short to the whole man—calling the whole man with all his powers 
and faculties into pleasurable activity” (Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D.). 

3 Robert Cawdray, “A Treasury or Storehouse of Similes” (London, 1609), in 
the Epistle Dedicatory. 
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minds, and awaking slothful, negligent, careless, sluggish, and reckless 
people to the consideration and acknowledgment of the truth, and to 
the following and embracing of virtue and godliness.” 


He who was and is the great Teacher of mankind, the Preacher 
upon whom all Christian preachers must ever model themselves, 
delivered His message in great part through the medium of imagery. 
The Sermon by the Lakeside, recorded by three Evangelists, is a 
series of parables. The Sermon on the Mount is figurative through- 
out. The disciples were the salt of the earth—but of what use is 
salt, if it lose its taste? They were the light of the world—but men 
do not light a candle and put it under a bushel or under a bed. A 
village may be hidden in a valley, but a city built on a mountain top 
is conspicuous to all. It avails but little to hoard treasure that may 
perish by rust and the moth or may be stolen from its possessor. 
They must trust Him who feeds the birds of the air and clothes the 
lilies in the fields. They must not judge harshly, seeing the mote in 
a brother’s eye but not the beam in their own. They must not throw 
pearls to the pigs. They may well pray with all confidence to a 
heavenly Father, for He will not give them a stone instead of bread 
nor a serpent instead of fish. If they are to get into heaven, they 
must walk a narrow path and enter a narrow gate. They are to 
beware of teachers who masquerade as sheep but in truth are raven- 
ing wolves. Grapes cannot be gathered from thorn bushes nor figs 
from thistles. If they would build their house firmly, its founda- 
tions must be laid, not upon the shifting sands, but upon the solid 
rock. That is the manner of preaching of the great Preacher. 

It is very noteworthy that our Lord’s illustrations were drawn 
from ordinary human life, and lay within the familiar experience of 
His hearers. He spoke to peasants—and so we find reference to 
sowing wheat and to the circumstances that favor or hinder its 
growth, to harvesting, winnowing, storing in barns, to the manage- 
ment of fig-trees and vineyards, and to the bottling of wine. He 
spoke to householders—and so we find reference to building houses, 
to the duties of servants, to leavening and baking bread, to sweeping 
and cleaning, to dogs lying under the table, to patching clothes and 
lighting lamps. He spoke to fishermen—and so there is mention of 
boats and nets and fish. He spoke to common men and women of 


the common experiences of life—marriage and childbirth, trade and 
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the marketplace, rich men and beggars, debtors and creditors, chil- 
dren at play, wastrel sons. And with these simple images He brought 
the sublimest truths home to the hearts of men. 

A fine study of Christ as Preacher will be found in a work by the 
Abbé Louis Ricard—“La Transcendance de Jésus-Christ.” One 
remark may be quoted here: “Generally speaking, people are chil- 
dren, and it is above all necessary to speak to them in images. That 
is why Jesus images His thought.” However that may be, it is 
certain that abstractions and arguments often tell little with un- 
trained minds. Persons and concrete objects make a much surer 
appeal. And so Christ said: “Consider the lilies of the field 
Solomon in all his glory ” He does not say that “a person 
once lost a sum of money,” but “a woman lost a groat.” Preaching 
on Divine Providence, He spoke not of God’s general and special 
concursus; He said: “Are not two sparrows worth a farthing?” He 
did not dwell on dangerous temptations in general, but said: “If 
the right eye scandalize thee, pluck it out.” He warned people 
against anger and vindictiveness, but it was by saying: “If a man 
strike thee on one cheek, turn to him also the other.” And so of 
wellnigh all that portion of His teaching which was addressed to the 
simple country folk of Galilee. 


If these homely illustrations that Christ made use of possess the 
value just claimed for them, that of bringing home to the minds 
and hearts of the simplest folk truths the most sublime, they have 
likewise this other value that they invest with sacred associations the 
common objects of daily life. For the religious-minded, indeed for 


any earnest Christian, the harvest scene ought never again to be a 
mere spectacle of useful activity after he has once heard Christ’s 
words about the harvest that was great while the laborers were few 
—about the fields that were white to the harvest. And every lamb 
must be forever more the symbol of the Lamb of God. 

Could not we preachers deliberately set ourselves to clothe with 
spiritual significance the common objects, however simple and mate- 
rial, that surround the faithful in their daily lives? Might we not 
set ourselves to study the homiletical possibilities as imagery of the 
railroad and the telephone, the wireless and the cinema, motor cars 
and aeroplanes, toys and games, skyscrapers and factories, electricity 
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and chemicals? One feels that St. Paul would have spoken of these 
things, had he lived in our days. We must not compromise the 
dignity of the Christian message and preach like Billy Sunday. But 
to be dignified is not incompatible with being homely and even mod- 
ern, nor does it necessarily call for style and a manner that is old- 
fashioned, archaic, or antique. 

From the few sermons of St. Paul that are sketched in outline 
in the Acts of the Apostles we cannot adequately judge his manner 
of preaching, but there can be little room for doubt that his dis- 
courses were at least as figurative as we know his letters to be. The 
Great Christian preachers of the first centuries—Origen, Gregory, 
Nazianzen, Basil, Chrysostom among the Greeks, Tertullian, Jerome, 
Ambrose, Augustine, Cyprian, Gregory among the Latins—all draw 
largely upon the world of imagery. Much of this imagery is de- 
rivative, taken from Scripture, rather than original; but a careful 
analysis of their style reveals a varying proportion of images that 
are freshly coined. Ina thesis on “St. Augustine the Orator,” pre- 
sented to the Catholic University of Washington by Sister M. In- 
violata Barry, the author enumerates some 1240 examples of imagery 
in 2136 half-pages of the Benedictine edition. In another thesis pre- 
sented to the University by James Marshall Campbell, St. Basil’s 
works are studied in the same way. The writer notices 1069 meta- 
phors and nearly 600 comparisons or similes in the course of forty- 
six sermons. Similar studies have been made of the sermons of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. John Chrysos- 
tom, all tending to show how amply they illustrated their discourses. 

I am not here attempting a history, even in barest outline, of 
Christian preaching, but merely adducing instances of the value— 
as evidenced both by their precept and their practice—which Chris- 
tian preachers of various periods have set upon the use of imagery. 

A sample of popular medieval preaching is given us in a curious 
book, “The Metaphors of Brother Bozon,” * a translation into Eng- 
lish of an old unpublished Norman French MS. preserved in the 
Library of the Honorable Society of Gray’s Inns. It was written 
by a Franciscan Friar of the fourteenth century. The book consists 


London, 1913. An excellent edition of this work was brought out in 1889 by 
the Société des Anciens Textes Frangais under the title “Les contes moralisés 
de Nicole Bozon Frére Mineur. 
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of a series of short paragraphs in which some moral or religious 
truth is brought home to the people by means of allegories, parables, 
fables, quaint examples from Pliny’s “Natural History” or from 
various medieval works such as “Le Bestiaire’ of Guillaume le 
Clerc, Is‘dore’s “Etymology,” the “Gesta Romanorum,” and Bar- 
tholomew de Glanville’s “De Proprietatibus Rerum,” the lesson be- 
ing driven home by texts of Scripture. It is so full of good things 
that the choice of an example is difficult. Perhaps, the following 
will serve as well as another : 


“Pliny, the philosopher, tells us in his book that the lion by nature 
bears hatred towards the ass, not deservedly, but through the desire 
which he has to eat the ass’s flesh. So it is with rich men; they find 
cases against the poor, not at all because these have deserved ill, but 
because the rich want their goods. ‘Wherefore,’ says the Son of 
Sirach, ‘as the wild ass is the lion’s prey in the wilderness, so the rich 
eat up the poor’ (Ecclus., xiii. 19). It is found in a table that the 
lion made oath that he would not eat flesh all Lent, if a beast did not 
give him too great cause to break his fast by committing an offense 
that deserved death; soon he was hungry and had a mind to eat flesh. 
He turneth to the right and saw a goat, and said to him: ‘What do 
you think of my breath?’ ‘It stinks vilely,’ said the other. ‘Forsooth,’ 
said he, ‘you have slandered me.’ He assembled the court, and prayed 
judgment from the bailiff of the estate against him who had slandered 
him. To compensate him, the goat was doomed to death. Another 
day he was hungry and met a foal. ‘Sire,’ said he, ‘your breath is of 
sweeter scent than myrrh or cinnamon.’ Said the other: ‘Thou hast 
basely mocked me: all know well that thou hast lied. Therefore I 
shall feed on your flesh by award of the court.’ Next he met an ape 
in the way and put him the same question. The ape was silent and 
said nothing. ‘What,’ said he, ‘do you disdain to talk to me?’ By 
judgment of the court he was sentenced to death. So it is with great 
lords; they will never fail for lack of cause to fine the poor. Where- 
fore says the Bible: ‘The rich man hath done wrong, and yet he threat- 
eneth withal’ (Ecclus., xiii. 4).” 


Elsewhere the Devil is a huntsman who hunts the hare (the soul) 
into his nets and snares by means of his four couples of hounds 


(various vices and evil passions)—Riches and Wilemyn, Havegyf 
and Bandewyn, Tristewel and Gloffyn, Beauviz and Trebelyn. 
“There is not,” say the editors of the French version, “in all Anglo- 
Norman literature a second work which can give us such a com- 
plete idea of what popular preaching was in England and at the 


+B 


beginning of the fourteenth century.” May we add that preachers 
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of today might take from it many an excellent hint for their own 
sermons ? 

Another curious sample of medieval preaching (15th century), 
and of the illustrations used in it, is furnished to us in “Examples 
of San Bernardino of Siena,” edited by Ada Harrison.® St. Ber- 
nardine (1380-1444) was one of the great popular preachers of all 
time. For the twenty years 1417-1438, he preached incessantly in 
the squares and marketplaces of all the cities of Northern Italy. He 
knew his audiences thoroughly. “Princes, paupers, widows, shop- 
keepers, priests, soldiers, mothers-in-law, farmers, housewives, inn- 
keepers, magistrates, courtesans, tailors, bachelors, and medical men 
he knew . . . intimately and with specialized understanding. 
And he preached to them according to their occupation and their 
kind.” His illustrations were drawn from the surroundings and 
activities of their daily lives. The “examples” given in this book 
are drawn from his Siena sermons, which were taken down verbatim 
in a self-invented shorthand by a tailor and afterwards transcribed. 
He speaks of donkeys and scarecrows, mad dogs and hens, cab- 
bages and melons—in short, of all the common things of daily ex- 
perience. Almost all of his examples might be used by any preacher 
today. 

Coming to more modern times, we may cite as examples of a 
masterly use of imagery such great popular preachers as St. Francis 
de Sales, St. Leonard of Port Maurice, the Italian Jesuit Segneri, 
the French Oratorian Lejeune, and the Curé of Ars, St. John Bap- 
tist Vianney. Bossuet, in whose sermons the eloquence of the pulpit 
reaches its highest level, is also perhaps the greatest master of 
imagery at once elevated and restrained. ‘“‘Etudiez,” says Gustave 
Lanson, “l’incomparable style de Bossuet . . . Vous y verrez 
la métaphore brusque ou préparée, suivie ou abandonnée 
laché dés qu’elle ne serait plus qu'une curiosité ou un obstacle avec 
une souplesse et une fortune merveilleuses.” 


Among great pulpit orators of other Christian communions we 


may perhaps make special mention in this connection of Liddon, 


5London, 1926. 

® There has been published a book entitled “Pictures & Emblems,” edited by 
James H. Martyn (London, 1885), which consists of a thousand illustrations 
drawn from Dr. McLaren’s sermons. 
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Alexander McLaren,® Henry Ward Beecher,’ and Spurgeon,® as 
masters of the art of illustration. 

It may be said in general that at the present day the pulpit is the 
last refuge of eloquence. Political oratory, its rival in the past, is 
now exercised under such conditions that eloquence is at a discount, 
except in moments of great national crisis. Consequently, as Prof. 
John Earle points out, “it is in the Sermon, perhaps more than in 
any other form of literature, that we may find specimens of the 
figured diction which is requisite to form the highest order of prose. 

Only in the pulpit (or in the study behind the pulpit) is 
there breathing time for the deliberate expansion of figurative illus- 
tration.”® 

The use of imagery, indeed of illustration in general, is a subject 
which, I venture to think, is not allotted its due importance in trea- 
tises on sacred oratory. It would be easy to name well-known and 
widely used manuals in which it is almost entirely ignored. Yet, 
great preachers have insisted on it, not by their practice only, but 
by their teaching. “Les similitudes,” wrote St. Francis de Sales, “ont 
une efficace incroyable a bien esclairer l’entendement et a esclairer 
la volonté. On les tue des actions humaines, des histoires naturelles 
des herbes, des animaux . . . et enfin de tout.” “Not only,” says 
Msgr. Dupanloup, “must we speak to them by ideas and sentiments, 
but we must employ images, stories, experiences, familiar compari- 
sons drawn from things that they know, that they see, and that 
they do every day; as our Lord Himself did. Otherwise they dc 
not understand, they do not listen.”’*® It would be easy to multiply 
such quotations but to do so would, I feel, be breaking in an open 
door. 

Considerations as to the manner in which a certain readiness and 
power in the use of imagery may be acquired, apply no less to the 
preacher’s than to the writer’s preparation for their respective tasks. 


7™“That greatest master of illustration with which (sic) God has yet blessed 
His Church” (R. A. Bertram, “Parable or Divine Poesy,’ London, 1886, in 
Preface). Mr. Beecher published a book entitled “Five Hundred and Ninety-Five 
Pulpit Pungencies” (New York, 1866). 

8 One class of illustration much used by him is represented in the book “The 
Salt-Cellars” (1889), a collection of proverbs with homely and often lively notes 
thereon. “Feathers for Arrows, or Illustrations for Preachers and Teachers” 
(New York, 1883), is a similar collection by the same writer. 

®“English Prose,” p. 236. 

10“The Ministry of Preaching’ (tr. Eales), p. 26. 
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But in the present connection it may be well to deal with this further 
point, whether, in default of such educative processes as have been 
indicated, any resource yet remains to the preacher. I consider that 
such a resource does exist and may well be drawn upon, though 
opinions may differ as to its value. This resource consists of collec- 
tions of illustrative matter. There are those who would debar the 
preacher from drawing on any such stores. Dr. John Watson humor- 
ously suggested that the Protestant Church should have an Index 
Expurgatorius wherein should be included in the first place “The 
Garland of Quotations,” “The Reservoir of Illustrations,” and the 
like. Dr. Henry Ward Beecher was of quite an opposite opinion. It 
is certain that, ignorantly used, such books would be a bane and not 
a benefit. But there are men of learning, of zeal, and of high moral 
value, but deficient in those qualities of imagination and of observa- 
tion that are needed for the discovery and use of vivid and apt illus- 
tration. Why should not these supplement their natural poverty with 
the riches garnered by others? “Books of illustrative material,” says 
a recent writer on this subject, “similes, metaphors, allegories, par- 
ables, fables, stories, experiences, portrait galleries of saints and 
heroes . . . natural phenomena, natural history or science, literature 


or art or history or trades or professions or the mechanical arts— 
why may he not, if they really help him to clarity of demonstration 
or to the stimulation of interest, use them with a quiet conscience?” 
Why not, indeed? It may, therefore, be helpful to set down here 
the titles of a certain number of works of this kind. 


The principal and indeed the only Catholic work in English con- 
taining a variety of illustrations suitable for preaching is “Tllustra- 
tions for Sermons and Instructions” by Father Charles J. Callan, 
O.P. (New York City). It contains “definitions, word-pictures, ex- 
emplifications, quotations, and stories, gathered from Scripture, the 
works of the Fathers and Saints and the writings of recent authors 
and preachers of note.” 

“Trésor historique de la Prédication,” by the Abbé Sibillat (2 
vols., Paris). Described as a “recueil spécial de nouveaux traits, 
Whistoires, de paroles remarquables, de comparaisons, et d’allégories 
choisis avec le plus grand soin.” 

“The New Encyclopedia of Illustration,’ by Dr. Elon Foster 
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(4 large vols., New York City). Contains some 16,500 illustrations, 
4,000 of which are poetical. Exhaustive indexes. 

“One Thousand New Illustrations,” by H. O. Mackay (London, 
1888). 

“Points, Parables and Pictures,” by H. O. Mackay (London, 
1899). 

A second series of 1,000 illustrations, mostly taken from the 
published works of various authors, great and little, including 
Ruskin, Carlyle, George Eliot and A.K.H.B. Index of Subjects. 

“Cyclopedia of Illustrations for Public Speakers,” by Robert 
Scott and William C. Stiles (4to pp. 831, New York City, 1911). 
A very fine compilation. 

“The New Handbook of Illustration” (London). A classified 
treasury of themes, analogies, parables, similitudes, types, emblems, 
symbols, apologues, allegories, etc., arranged for ready reference. 

“A Dictionary of Similes,” by Frank J. Wilstack (London, 
1917); a substantial volume of 490 pp. in which the similes—the 
majority of which are taken from published literature—are given in 
alphabetical order according to some leading word. There is an 
Index of Authors. The book contains 15,000 similes. A much 
older book, now hard to obtain, is “Things New and Old, or a 
Storehouse of Similes,” by John Spencer. The first edition appeared 
in 1658, but there have been several since that date. It was reprinted 
in 1867 by Dickinson, London. 

“Parable, or Divine Poesy,” by A. R. Bertram (London, 1866) ; 
illustrations in theology and morals selected from great divines and 
systematically arranged. The matter is arranged alphabetically 
(adversity, affliction, ambition, etc.), and there is an index of 
authors, subjects and texts. The authors most drawn upon are 
Thomas Adams, Henry Ward Beecher, William Gurnall, John 
Downame, Jeremy Taylor, and Richard Sibbes. 

“Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes for Sermons and Addresses,” 
by J. F. B. Tinling (London, 1897, 1908, etc.). 

“Eastern Proverbs and Emblems Illustrating Old Truths,” by 
Rev. J. Long (Boston, 1881). 

“The World of Parable and Proverb,” with illustrations from 
history, biography, etc., by Rev. J. Paxton Hood (1885). 

“Cyclopedia of Illustrations of Moral and Religious Truth,” by 
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John Bate (London), includes amid a vast mass of miscellaneous 
illustrations, many analogies, metaphors, similes, and emblems. This 
is one of the most popular works of its kind, having passed through 


some sixteen editions. 

“Homiletic Encyclopedia of Illustrations in Theology and 
Morals,” by R. A. Bertram (quarto pp. 892), is another well-known 
work that has often been republished. 

Dr. Hugh Macmillan has devoted himself specially to illustrations 
drawn from the life of nature. His most important work on these 
lines is his “Cyclopedia of Nature Teachings” (London). Another 
similar work by this author is “Lessons from Life,” being “facts 
and observations of animal and human life” arranged as illustrations 
of religious, moral and social truths and principles. A third is 
“Bible Teachings in Nature” (London). First published in 1867, 
it has been many times reprinted since that date. 

Scriptural illustrations, in particular, are easily to be had, notably 
in such works as Howe’s “The Catechist” and Vaughan’s “Divine 
Armoury of Holy Scripture.” St. Anthony of Padua made a classi- 
fied collection of Scripture texts and illustrations which has come 
down to us. Some years ago it was published in English by an 
Anglican divine, the Rev. John Mason Neale, under the title ““The 
Moral Concordances of St. Anthony of Padua” (London, 1866; 
new edition, 1898). 

A few further references may be given in conclusion. 

“The Power of Illustration, an Element of Success in Preaching 
and Teaching,” by John Dowling (New York City, 1858). 

“The Art of Illustration,” by C. H. Spurgeon (New York City, 
1894). 

“The Art of Illustration Illustrated,” by John Edwards (London, 
1909). Deals with the subject historically; preachers of the early 
Church, medieval preachers, reformers, classic preachers of the 
English Church, Puritans, modern preachers; modern Catholic 
preachers are omitted. 

“The Art of Sermon Illustration,” by Harry Jeffs (London, 
1909). 

“Teaching by Illustration,” by J. W. W. Moeram (1914). 

Lastly, any good collection of fables would furnish us with 
excellent illustrations. 





LAW OF THE CODE 
Temporal Goods of the Church 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


PAYMENT OF TITHES AND First FRUITS 


The payment of tithes and first fruits shall be governed by the 
special laws and laudable customs of each country (Canon 1502), 

This Canon of the Code has been interpreted by some men in the 
United States in the sense that it makes the payment of tithes of 
obligation in every country. The Code does not say so, but merely 
states that, in reference to payment of tithes and first fruits, the 
special or particular statutes and praiseworthy customs should be 
observed. If, therefore, in some country no special laws or cus- 
toms (for legal customs have the force of law) exist, the Code 
certainly does not make the payment of tithes and first fruits obliga- 
tory. In the United States we have no other means for the building 
and maintenance of churches and schools, for the support of the 
priests and the work of the Church, than the contributions of the 
people. If the Church has a right to exist and carry on the work 
of religion, she also has the right to demand from the members of 
the Church the necessary means. In most dioceses the laws or 
statutes do not demand the contributions for the maintenance of the 
religious activities in the form of a tax or assessment, but leave the 
amount to be contributed to the good will of the people. It is cer- 
tain that, apart from any law, there is an obligation on the members 
of the Church to contribute towards the needs of the Church accord- 
ing to their means. The fact that there are no other means than 
these contributions to make it possible for the Church to exist and 
work in this country, makes it necessary for the people to bear the 
burden of contributing the means. 


Canon 1502 speaks of the payment of tithes (tenths) and first 
fruits. In the old Canon Law there are many references to these 
taxes, but in recent times those laws have vanished through either 
contrary custom or through circumstances that came about in the 
course of political upheavals. In the United States the old law 


1080 
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of tithes and first fruits very likely never existed, for, though 
Wernz does not say when the old law went into desuetude, he writes 
that long ago personal tithes (as distinct from those paid by some 
organizations or corporations) and first fruits have gone into 


oblivion. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE COLLECTION OF ALMS FOR CHURCH 
PURPOSES 


Private individuals, both clerics and laymen, are forbidden to col- 
lect alms for any charitable or ecclesiastical institution or purpose 
without the written permission of the Apostolic See or their proper 
Ordinary and of the Ordinary of the place. The regulations of 
Canons 621-624 regarding the collection of alms by religious organi- 
zations are not affected by this Canon (Canon 1503). 

The work of the Church is an affair in which the public is inter- 
ested, and the Church must assume responsibility for her activities; 
wherefore, she does not permit anyone to act in her name or for 
her unless she has authorized him, and to the extent only to which 
she has authorized him. Canon 1503, therefore, states that she 
forbids all private members of the Church to collect alms for any 
ecclesiastical purpose, unless they have been licensed to do so by the 
competent authorities of the Church. In order that one may legiti- 
mately solicit alms for church activities, it is necessary to have the 
permission of either the Holy See or the collector’s proper Ordinary, 
and, in addition, the permission of the local Ordinary of the diocese 
or district where the collector wants to go about begging for alms. 
Before the local Ordinary gives permission, he will carefully investi- 
gate whether the one who asks for permission has proper credentials 
from either the Holy See or his own Ordinary. If he sees fit to 
permit him to collect in his diocese for the purpose for which he 
has been authorized to collect by either the Holy See or by his own 
Ordinary, he should issue letters to that effect. Practically, it would 
be best to make it known either through the pastors or in some 
other public manner that the person has received the permission 
from the local Ordinary, because very few people will ask the col- 
lector to show them the credentials, and the unauthorized collectors 
know that people rarely request to see the credentials, and thus it 
happens that many fakers collect alms not, for some church work, 
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but for their own personal gain. The Code forbids private persons 
to collect alms for church purposes; a bishop in his diocese and q 
pastor within his parish are not private but public persons, and, 
contrary to Augustine (“Commentary,” VI, 561), we think that 
they may collect in their respective territory, not only for the needs 
of the Church in the diocese or the parish, but also for other church 
enterprises carried on outside the diocese or parish, unless, in refer. 
ence to the pastor, the diocesan statutes forbid the pastor to do g9 
without permission from the bishop. 

Is every appeal for help in church work subject to the precept 
of Canon 1503? Does the phrase “stipem cogere” in Canon 1 503 
cover each and every request for contributions towards a good cause 
by some ecclesiastical organization? No, commentators on Canon 
Law interpret the phrase to mean collections made by persons who 
go from house to house asking for contributions. Appeals by mail 
cannot be called collecting in the proper sense of the term. Many 
deserving causes brought before people by mail do not get the con- 
sideration they deserve, because there are no sufficient indications 
that the appeal is absolutely genuine. Another reason why a good 
cause pleaded by mail does not get a hearing with many people is 
because the appeals are too numerous. There are the missions and 
vast districts of missionary character in the United States; there 
are numerous charitable Catholic institutions; there are many relig- 
ious organizations which cannot keep up and develop their training 
schools for new members from the salaries paid for the work in 
schools, parishes, etc.—all these need help, and besides these there 
are many appeals from European countries, all in addition to the 
appeals made to the charity of the people by their own pastor and 
bishop to support the parochial and diocesan church enterprises. 

Soliciting subscriptions for Catholic papers, magazines, books 
published with ecclesiastical approval as required by Canon Law, is 
not collecting of alms, and the publishers of such publications have 
the right under the laws of the country to employ agents to sell the 
periodicals and books. We have heard pastors complaining from 
the pulpit about these agents going through their parishes without 
authorization from them. In some cases the complaint is justified, 
namely, when an agent claims he has been sent by the pastor, al- 
though the pastor has not recommended him to the people of his 
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parish ; but, apart from such dishonest business, the publishers have 
, right to do business through agents, and they have a right to offer 
the publications for sale to anyone, Catholic or otherwise, without 
interference from anyone. If an agent proves dishonest, the pub- 
lishers will be grateful for an immediate report made to them by 
priest or people, because it is to their interest to know so that they 


can promptly discharge the agent—or have him arrested, if the case 
calls for drastic measures. 


THe “CATHEDRATICUM” 


All churches or benefices subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop, 
and all confraternities of lay persons, must pay annually to the 
bishop as a token of submission the cathedraticum, or a moderate 
tax, the amount of which is to be determined in accordance with the 
regulations of Canon 1507, § 1, unless it has already been fixed by 
ancient custom (Canon 1504). 

From ancient times (cfr. Decretum Gratiani, Causa X, Quzstio 
III) the bishop has been entitled to an annual tax from the churches 
of his diocese as a mark of respect and in acknowledgment of his 
jurisdiction. The Code confirms the ancient law. The amount of 
the cathedraticum has not been fixed by the general law of the 
Church, but is to be determined in the manner specified in Canon 
1507, § 1—namely, by the Provincial Council or, outside the Coun- 
cil, by a meeting of the bishops of each ecclesiastical province; the 
ruling of the bishops on this matter is to be submitted to the Holy 
See for approval. If the cathedraticum has been fixed by ancient 
custom, that custom shall be preserved. The amount of the cathe- 
draticum is to be a moderate tax, and should be the same amount 
for all churches, public oratories, and benefices—not a varying tax 
according to the income of a parish or the number of parishioners, 
as was expressly declared by the Holy See in a recent case where 
the bishops of an ecclesiastical province in France asked for ap- 
proval of a graduated cathedraticum tax on the parishes apportioned 
according to the number of parishioners (Sacred Congregation of 
the Council, March 13, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, XII, 444). In the 
United States there will be few, if any, dioceses in which the cathe- 
draticum is fixed by ancient custom. 

Concerning the persons and places subject to the payment of the 
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cathedraticwm, the Code states that all churches and benefices subject 
to the jurisdiction of the bishop and all laical confraternities are 
obliged to pay the tax. Public oratories are also bound to pay, for 
they come under the law for churches, as Canon 1191, § 1, rules 
The churches of exempt religious organizations are free from the 
cathedraticum, but, if a parish is attached to any of their churches, 
they are bound to pay the cathedraticum because of the parochial 
benefice, as Reiffenstuel (Jus Can. Universum, lib. III, tit. 39, n. 13) 
and canonists generally teach. 


TAX FOR EXTRAORDINARY DIOCESAN NEEDS 


If some special need of the diocese requires it, the local Ordinary 
may impose an extraordinary moderate tax on all beneficiaries, both 
secular and religious, besides the seminary tax mentioned in Canons 
1355-1356 and the pension on benefices spoken of in Canon 1429 
(Canon 1505). 

The Third Lateran Council forbade the bishops to burden the 
people of the diocese with taxes and exactions, but permitted them, 
because of the many necessities that may arise, to ask the people 
for a “moderatum auxilium” if the cause be evident and reasonable. 
The Code in Canon 1505 permits the bishop to levy an extraordi- 
nary tax on all men, secular and religious, who hold a benefice. 
Since the pastors in the United States are the only ones who have 
a benefice, the bishop cannot raise much money by a small tax put 
on them. Besides, in every diocese there are poor parishes where 
the pastor has difficulty to make a fair living, so that he cannot be 
taxed for extraordinary diocesan needs (Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, February 27, 1603). No authority is given to the bishops to 
tax the people for extraordinary needs of the diocese. What, then, 
shall they do to get the necessary means to support the diocesan 
institutions of charity, pay the debts of the diocese, and provide 
for other needs? Usually, appeals to the people ordered by the 
bishop to be made in all the parishes of the diocese have met with 
a generous response, but the good will of the people can easily be 
turned into apathy or even opposition by demanding too much. 
Wherefore, a diocese should not start too many and costly enter- 
prises, no matter how praiseworthy in themselves, if their cost is out 
of proportion to the means of the people who have to support a 
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costly local, state and federal government. In any case, the above- 
quoted Council of the Lateran forbids the bishop to burden heavily 
the subjects of the diocese. 


TAXES FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DIOCESE OR FOR PATRONS OF 
BENEFICES 


Other taxes for the benefit of the diocese, or in favor of a patron, 
may be imposed by the bishop on churches, benefices and other ec- 
clesiastical institutions subject to him only at the time of foundation 
or consecration ; no tax may be imposed on Mass stipends, whether 
ordinary stipends or those of foundation Masses (Canon 1506). 

In the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX we read: “We forbid the 
abbots, bishops or other prelates to impose new taxes on the 
churches, or to increase the existing ones, or to appropriate part of 
the income to their use, but that the superiors shall with a good will 
safeguard the liberty of their subjects as they want their own liberty 
protected. If anyone shall do otherwise, his action shall be null 
and void” (Cap. 7, De censibus, exactionibus et procurationtbus, 
lib. III, tit. 39). As far as we know, it is not the practice in the 
United States to put a tax on churches at the time of their founda- 
tion or consecration. The assessments for various diocesan needs 
and for other church purposes outside the diocese placed on the 
parishes are quite numerous in some dioceses. In Canon Law these 
assessments cannot be considered legal taxes, for they are beyond 
what the Code permits; they are at most appeals to the people to 
raise a certain amount of money for the purpose indicated by the 
diocese (cfr. “Epitome,” II, n. 826). 


TAXES FOR DISPENSATIONS, EXECUTION OF RESCRIPTS, STOLE FEES 


Taxes for dispensations in marriage impediments are regulated 
by Canon 1056, for funerals by Canon 1234. Taxes to be paid 
throughout an ecclesiastical province for various acts of the volun- 
tary jurisdiction, or for the execution of Rescripts of the Holy See, 
or on the occasion of the administration of Sacraments or sacra- 
mentals, are to be fixed by the Provincial Council or in a meeting 
of the bishops of a Province, but this determination of the taxes has 
no force unless it has been first approved by the Apostolic See. 
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Concerning taxes for judicial acts, the precept of Canon 1909 shall 
be observed (Canon 1507). 

Concerning taxes for dispensations from marriage impediments, 
Canon 1056 forbids the local Ordinary and his officials to charge 
anything at all to the poor.’ From others a small fee may be de. 
manded for reason of the expenditures of the chancery office, unless 
the Holy See has explicitly granted a bishop permission to charge 
a specific fee. Regarding dispensations which the Ordinary gives not 
by his own authority but by delegation of the Holy See (through 
the faculties which each bishop can get for five years at a time), 
there may be special instructions as to fees for the various dispensa- 
tions in marriage cases as well as in other matters. In a form of 
faculties which we have before us, there is (e.g.) at the end of the 
faculties granted for dispensation from marriage impediments by 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments the instruction that the 
parties who are able to pay should pay “zequam oblationem iuxta 
vires in obsequium Sanctz Sedis.” The bishop is to send a report 
at the end of each year, stating the kind and number of dispensa- 
tions granted and forward the sum received for fees after deducting 
the chancery expenditures. At the end of the faculties granted by 
the Holy Office for impediments of disparity of cult and mixed 
religion and sanatio in radice of marriages between Catholics and 
non-Catholics, there is the statement that the tax (which is usually 
to be paid and to be collected by the Ordinary) amounts to three 
dollars, unless the fee is to be lowered or dispensed with because of 
the poverty of the petitioners. At the end of each year report about 
the use of the faculties is to be made, and the money received in fees 
is to be forwarded to the Holy See, deducting one-fifth which they 
may retain for their own and the diocese’s necessities. 


FUNERAL OFFERINGS 


Funeral offerings are to be fixed by the local Ordinary with the 
advice of the diocesan consultors, taking into account legitimate 


customs and all circumstances of persons and places. The list is 
to be complete in order that occasion for quarrels and consequent 
scandal may be avoided (Cfr. Canon 1234). 

The taxes for dispensations (excepting those from impediments 
of marriage) and other concessions and for the execution of re- 
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scripts of the Holy See, and fees to be paid on occasion of adminis- 
tering the Sacraments and sacramentals, are to be fixed for each 


ecclesiastical province by the bishops of the province assembled in 
Provincial Council or in a convention or meeting. Canon 1507 
speaks only of taxes to be paid on the above occasion in the whole 
ecclesiastical province. May they not be determined by the indi- 
vidual bishop for his diocese? From Canon 1507 one might be 
led to conclude that, when there is question of determining the taxes 
for an individual diocese, the bishop could do so by his own au- 
thority. If one, however, takes the former legislation into con- 
sideration, it becomes evident that Canon 1507 repeats the former 
law on this matter contained in a Decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council, June 10, 1896 (cfr. Eccl. Review, XV, 526- 
528), in which it is expressly stated that the individual bishops shall 
not fix the taxes, but that this is to be done by all the bishops of 
each ecclesiastical province in a Provincial Council or in a meeting 
of the bishops; that they shall submit the schedule of taxes to the 
same Sacred Congregation, and that, if the Sacred Congregation 
sees fit to approve the schedule, it shall be approved “ad instar ex- 
perimenti” for five years for the dioceses of Europe, for ten years 
for the other dioceses. 

Concerning the taxes or fees to be paid on occasion of the ad- 
ministration of Sacraments, Canon 736 rules: “For the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments the minister shall neither directly nor in- 
directly demand or request anything regardless of any reason or 
occasion, except the offerings spoken of in Canon 1507.” The 
above-mentioned Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
quotes the law of the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX (Cap. 42, 
De Simonia, lib. V, tit. 3), in which Pope Innocent III on the one 
hand forbids anyone to demand or extort money, because the Sacra- 
ments of the Church are to be conferred freely; on the other hand, 
he censures those Catholics who, under the pretext that it is wrong 
to offer money, go so far in their hypocritical piety as to condemn 
the custom of people in making an offering, when such custom has 
been introduced by them out of devotion towards the Church. 
Wherefore, concludes the Pontiff, the bishops shall take care that 
the Sacraments are freely conferred, and they shall restrain those 
who maliciously attempt to change the laudable custom of people 
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making offerings on the occasion of spiritual ministrations to them, 

When the bishops of an ecclesiastical province prepare a schedule 
of taxes or fees, it must be remembered that the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council refused to approve a schedule in which under 
each head there was a highest and a lowest fee, so that the indi- 
vidual bishops might, according to the circumstances of their dio- 
cese, fix a fee which was within the two extremes. The Sacred 
Congregation added that in the imposition of taxes or fees discre- 
tion is to be used (December 11, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIII, 350). 

Rescripts of the Apostolic See are usually sent to the bishop of 
the petitioner, and, if the bishop is therein appointed as executor 
of the papal instrument, he is entitled to a fee for the execution of 
the document. According to the rules of the Roman Curia (Ordo 
servandus, pars I, cap. xi, n. 1), the fee which the diocesan chancery 
shall receive for the execution of rescripts is to be specified in each 
rescript. 

The fees for judicial acts are to be determined according to Canon 
1909. The bishops of an ecclesiastical province shall in a Provincial 
Council, or in a meeting, fix the schedule of fees which the parties 
are to pay for judicial expenditures, what fee the lawyers and 
agents shall receive from the parties, the payment due to translators 
and transcribers and to those who are appointed to examine and 


certify the correctness of translations and copies, and payment for 


copies of documents from the archives. 





CHRISTIANI AD LEONEM 
By Grorce H. Coss 


There is no need to fling the glamor of romance around the story 
of the early Christian martyrs in order to enthral the Catholic heart. 
Sober facts are all too eloquent in causing their heroism to ring down 
the ages, putting our feeble faith to the blush. You have only to read 
the pages of the Dictionary of Liturgy and Christian Archeology, 
edited by Cabrol and Leclercq, to glow and melt before the calm, 
judicial recital of terrible sufferings eagerly endured for love of 
“Christ and Him Crucified.” The work is in French, and is as yet 
unfinished; but there is a cold marshalling of facts that goes to 
show that each new discoverey in the land of Christian archeology 
but serves to gild the halo around the martyr’s head. These facts 
are all too little known by the ordinary reader. Authentic Roman 
history, the authentic Acts and Passions of the Martyrs—alas, many 
of these Acts have been lost in the jungle of wonders that has grown 
around them in the Middle Ages—carvings on marble columns, 
scenes figured on lamps: and various kinds of pottery, are all pressed 
into the service to tell a truth that is far more wonderful than any 
fiction. In vain one scrutinizes the frescoes of the Catacombs for 
illumination on this fascinating subject of the sufferings of the early 
Christians. They are silent on this point, save that Daniel is shown 
amongst the lions, even as a Christian was exposed to the beasts. 
There was little need to remind contemporary Christians in frescoed 
story of the sufferings that might await any of them at any moment, 
for the fierce pagan cry of “Christiani ad leonem” was for ever ring- 
ing in their ears. Let them rather be comforted with thoughts of 
the glories to come. Think what the words of Paul must have meant 
to the faithful of those days: “I reckon that the sufferings of this 
time are not worthy to be compared to the glories to come, which 
shall be revealed in us.” Here is the keynote to the Catacomb fres- 
coes. Christ triumphant was the Christians’ consolation—the lovely 
meads of Paradise with sheep peacefully reclining at the feet of 
the Good Shepherd, who bears upon His shoulders a lamb but 
newly drawn from the briars of this cruel world. May not this atti- 
tude of mind explain in part the absence of the Crucifixion in these 
frescoes ? 
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There is no more damning record of the moral decadence of pagan 
Rome, with all its boasted culture, than the awful story entitled 
“Christiani ad bestias.”” Their Satanic coldness and indifference to 
the most revolting indecencies inflicted upon their wretched victims 
in the circus was only surpassed by a lust for human blood which 
locked the heart to anything approaching pity. All too common was 
it for the virgin martyrs to be violated by the executioners ere they 
were put to death; wherefore, we need not wonder when we read of 
virgins who dashed into the flames to avoid the dreadful infamy that 
might prelude their martyrdom. The huge audience could gaze on 
this revolting spectacle unmoved, without a murmur of disapproval. 
The poet Martial, with evident pleasure, coolly describes in the minut- 
est detail the condition of a miserable being who had been given to 
the beasts : “The blood streamed from his quivering and torn mem- 
bers, and no part of his body had kept its original shape.’ Mere 
human victims were of far less interest to the spectators than the 
rare animals, for the onlookers, glutted with the sight of human 
blood flowing like water, were without shame as they were without 
pity. We read in the Passion of St. Perpetua that, at the close of 
the games, Saturus was exposed to a leopard, which at one bite cov- 
ered the martyr with blood, whereat the delighted spectators filled 
the air with cries that made sarcastic reference to Baptism: “He is 
well washed! Behold the saved! He is well washed!’ There is no 
more powerful record of the transforming power of grace than the 
fact that the martyr of today was frequently the pagan of yesterday, 
with all a pagan’s lusts. 

To be condemned to the beasts had an added terror to many a 
Christian heart which might easily be overlooked today. The pagan 
Roman had a horror of being left unburied after death, of being 
condemned to wander amongst the shades without a home. Many 
a pagan epitaph could be quoted that utters the most terrible in- 
vectives against anyone who dares to violate the tomb, while vio- 
laters were threatened with a heavy fine which was recognized by 
the State. Like imprecations, with the threat of like fines, are to be 
found in Christian epitaphs, showing that the less instructed Chris- 
tians still preserved their hereditary pagan antipathy to being left 
without a tomb after death, and the early Church had to fight fiercely 
against this pagan tendency. It was to strike an added terror into 
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Christian hearts that the martyrs were burnt and their ashes thrown 
to the winds, that their bodies were flung into the Tiber or into the 
sea, that they were devoured by wild beasts. 

The “datio ad bestias” was the game that ever held preference in 
the public eye. Two classes of people were fated to take part in the 
struggle, the gladiator: and the condemned. Great was the danger 
for the former; for the latter death was almost a certainty. Parra- 
cides, assassins, seditionaries, prisoners of war, and the hated Chris- 
tians were amongst those condemned “ad bestias.”” The dense crowd 
could at any given moment during the game give vent to their feel- 
ings; suddenly the air was filled with the roar “Christiani ad 
leonem,” and their wishes had to be speedily fulfilled. 


Fighting wild beasts in the amphitheatre, as a spectacle of mag- 
nificence, was first introduced into Rome in 168 B. C., though the 
custom of flinging condemned criminals to the beasts was older still. 
The bestiarii—drawn in the main from the condemned—were naked 
and defenceless. The venatores—drawn from a less despised class— 
were not altogether naked; they were allowed bandages around the 
arms and legs, and, armed with a short lance or sword, they had to 
goad on the wild animal against its defenceless victim. There were 
also the sagitariti (bowmen) and the succursores, who were kind of 
picadors. The tawraru, or pile, were naked human beings thrust 
into a straw packing to whet the rage of the bull as he tore into the 
arena and flung the pile into the air with his horns. 


Usually: this spectacle preceded the other games, beginning at 
dawn and continuing at times till the fifth hour of the day. A curious 
assembly of beasts were paraded before the eyes of the delighted 
throng. Panthers, bears, lions, elephants, leopards, appeared in the 
amphitheatre—even a giraffe, a rhinoceros, a lynx. In the feast given 
by Pompey no less than 600 lions figured. Titus held a feast that 
lasted 100 days, during which goo animals were slaughtered. Africa, 
then Asia, supplied the beasts in question, but elephants might only 
be possessed by Emperors. Suetonius is our informant that Ca- 
ligula, at a time when meat was expensive, gave criminals as food to 


his menagerie. There were times when animals were painted : lions 
with gilded manes, oxen painted white, and sheep colored purple 
then figured in the spectacle. The game was subject to fixed rules. 
It was held on certain great feasts such as the natalitia of princes or 
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the solemn feasts of towns. The “datio ad bestias” had its fixed place 
in the program, and was not allowed to interfere with the other 
games—such as gladiatorial combats when men butchered men to 
make a Roman holiday. 

Huge was the delight of the dense throng of spectators in this 
debased form of entertainment. At Corinth, it was introduced in 
the midst of a gorgeous mythological pantomime. We know that 
at Rome the condemned were made to enact mythological characters 
that inevitably resulted in the death of the unfortunate mimes. The 
victims appeared robed as gods or heroes; Ixion was actually torn 
to pieces by the wheel, Icarus fell from the heavens and was dashed 
to pieces, the hand of Mucus Sczvola was really burned, Pasiphaé 
was subjected to the lascivious attentions of a bull, Orpheus was torn 
in pieces, Atys mutilated, Laureolus crucified. The shuddering hor- 
rors did not cease here. In his Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Cle- 
ment has an illuminating passage with reference to the martyrs under 
Nero, telling how women, Danaides and Dircés, had suffered terrible 
and monstrous indignities that are almost incredible to our modern 
ears. Yes, Christian women were forced to enact the part of the 
Danaides, and were subjected to unmentionable outrages from the 
mimes who figured as the sons of Egypt ere they received the fatal 
blow from an actor taking the part of Lyriceus. The human mind 
cannot conceive a more disgraceful death nor can the Catholic con- 
ceive any heroism or sacrifice that could rise to a higher plane. 
Suffice it to say in a concluding commentary on St. Clement’s words, 
that Dircé was tied to the horns of a wild bull and so met her fate. 

The horrible spectacle of the unfortunate being given to the beasts 
opened with a procession in which the victim was led on to a plat- 
form (suggestum) with an inclined board reaching to the ground 
whereby the animal could approach the condemned. He was tied— 
sometimes nailed—to a stake (palus), called at times crux. St. Poly- 
carp refused to be nailed to the stake: “Leave me alone: He who 
gave me the grace to suffer the fire will give me the strength to re- 
main unmoved at the stake without the need of your nails.” The 
naked victim was allowed a perizoma (a sort of loin cloth). At the 
extremity of the arena was the cavea where the wild beasts were im- 


prisoned. Usually the animals came from underground by means 
of trap doors which opened suddenly. The crowd preferred the 
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cages to be brought on to the arena, since the animals confined for 
days in their narrow limits or brought direct from their native 
deserts were much more ferocious. In the Catacomb of Domitilla, 
Daniel is represented in the lion’s den as a Christian was so often 
found in the amphitheatre, standing on a platform, bound to a stake, 
and wearing only the perizoma. The venator who goaded on the 
wild beast had no easy task, for it was not unknown for the animal 
to turn and rend him to pieces, as recorded in the Passion of St. 
Perpetua. 

There were times when the wild beasts refused to touch the vic- 
tim. Here is a pagan record. Tacitus tells how Maricus, taken 
in combat, was made to face the beasts; as they delayed in devour- 
ing him, the crowd thought him invulnerable, whereupon Vitellus 
had him slain under his eyes. Such records were frequent amongst 
the Christians, so that St. Ignatius of Antioch feared the wild beasts 
might not devour him. A bear loosened against St. Saturnius refused 
to come out of its cage. The Passion of St. Marciana gives a vivid 
picture of the virgin exposed in the circus, tied to the stake, when a 
lion was set to attack her. The lion drew near, sniffed (odoratus) 
her, and left her untouched. A few months later she was wounded 
by a bull, and finally done to death by a leopard. Comparing this 
authentic record with a later version, we have a perfect example how 
such records came to be distorted beyond recognition in succeeding 
ages, for a hymn to St. Marciana in the Mozarabic Breviary has 
changed the word odoratus to adoratus, thus making the lion adore 
the virgin. 

Thrilling is the account given in the Acts of St. Thecla. The vir- 
gin was stripped of her clothing, but managed to partially cover her- 
self with a veil before being pushed into the stadium. Lions and 
bears were goaded on to attack her, whereat a lioness ran towards 
the Saint and lying at her feet gently licked them. Hereupon the 
women in the audience raised a great cry. The bear drew nigh to her, 
but the lioness leaping upon it tore the bear to pieces. A lion which 
had been brought up on human flesh was then brought to the attack, 
there was a fierce combat between the two animals ending in the 
death of both. A great number of wild beasts were now loosened ; 
Thecla stood unmoved, her hands raised in prayer in the familiar 
attitude of the “Orante.” 
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In the Acts of Sts. Probus, Taracus and Andronicus, we find that 
their bodies were so torn by torture that they had to be carried to the 
arena by a company of soldiers on an improvised litter. The wild 
beasts would not touch them. A bear which had only just slain three 
gladiators was brought to the attack. It crouched at the feet of St. 
Andronicus and licked his bleeding wounds. The very animals put 


the populace to shame and were less ferocious. The martyr did his 
best to encourage the beast but all in vain. The president ordered 
the bear to be killed on the spot, and the martyrs were finally dis- 
patched by having their throats cut. 

“Greater love than this hath no man”—a love that stopped at no 
conceivable sacrifice for the sake of the Beloved, that the incense of 
the martyrs’ lives might give forth its fragrant smoke to Almighty 
God when ignited at the fire of suffering. All true love is rooted 
in sacrifice. That is the acid test of the genuineness of our love for 
God. The martyrs may well make us hang our heads and blush for 
shame. 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFAst ABBEY 


X. Cathechetical Value of the Liturgy 


It is a platitude to reaffirm the intimate and necessary link that 
exists between the Liturgy and Catholic dogma, for it stands to 
reason that the prayers and ceremonies of the Church can never be 
anything else but the translation into words and gestures of the 
inward belief, the hopes and yearnings of the mystical body of 
Christ. Though the word rite does not connote the same thing as 
the word ceremony, we may, for all practical purposes, take them 
as identical. Now, among these manifold outward and visible 
observances there are some which are obviously of a symbolical 
nature; that is, they direct the attention to something that is not 
seen with bodily eyes, namely, the grace produced by the Sacra- 
ments or the acts and dispositions by which the soul is brought in 
touch with God. Other rites or ceremonies are imitative—that is, 
they are an outward, bodily action produced in sympathy with the 
emotion of the soul and, as it were, its material prolongation or 
repercussion. 

When the clapper strikes the metal of a big bell, a clear, definite 
note is emitted. But long after the impact of the clapper and the 
sound produced by it have ceased, every molecule of the huge brazen 
mass goes on vibrating under the influence of the first stroke. The 
humming note, as it is called, of the bell is the direct and necessary 
prolongation of its striking note. In like manner the intuitions and 
perceptions of the mind and the manifold emotions of the heart can 
never be without producing on the body impressions whose strength 
is in proportion to their intensity. This is an obvious fact, the truth 
of which rests upon the interaction of the two elements that consti- 
tute human nature—spirit and matter, soul and body. 


I 


Imitative ceremonies—or observances, as we feel justified in call- 
ing them—are of their very nature something spontaneous, some- 
thing that springs from the very depths of our being practically 
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without thought or effort. Such ritual observances are found in 
every form of religion, true and false, ancient and modern. Pro. 
testantism and Puritanism, whose icy breath has all but frozen the 
springs of all religious sentiment, has indeed laid its numbing hand 
upon the heart of humanity. It has succeeded in imparting to its 
external worship a rigidity, a coldness, which must always prove 
repellent to man’s truest instincts. Hence it is but small wonder 
that its hold upon men should wax weaker as time goes on, though 
alas! this does not necessarily mean that Truth gains by the losses 
suffered by heresy. 

The Catholic Church has always been remarkable both for her 
understanding of human nature and her sympathy with all that has 
not been vitiated by sin. In her dealings with mankind she is, of 
course, guided not only by her own sure instinct, but she is above 
all constantly shepherded and prompted by the Spirit of Truth who 
is for ever with her and in her. The Church has often been re- 
proached with having taken up and made her own observances and 
practices which are likewise found in other forms of religion, even 
in paganism. The reproach might be justifiable if it could be 
proved that any of the ceremonies thus adopted were purely pagan 
in origin—that is, owed their origin solely to the intellectual and 
ethical aberrations on which paganism itself is built. 

Now, it is our contention—and it is not difficult to substantiate it 
—that the ceremonies of the Church which are likewise found in 
forms of worship that preceded the Christian era, are some of the 
spontaneous expressions of the religious sentiment which is deeply 
engrafted in the hearts of all men. It is a truism to say that there 
never was a race of atheists; and, just as even the most degraded 
of human races have some kind of religion, so do they give outward 
expression to it in word and gesture, and observation proves up to 
the hilt that some at least of these outward forms are common to all 
religions. We must, therefore, apply in this instance the rule laid 
down by Cicero (“‘Tusculan Disputations,” I, 13), when he treats 
of religion in general: Omni autem in re consensio omnium 
gentium lex nature putanda est (Whatever the matter may be, if all 
men are in agreement concerning it, their concord must be held to be 
a law of nature). 

The outward gesture, the attitude of the body, is a spontaneous 
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accompaniment of the soul’s emotion, a comment upon it, and its 
reinforcement. Who can doubt that, whatever may be the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, somehow prayer is more intense if we pray 
on bended knees and with folded hands? This folding of hands and 
bending of the knee, or of the body, is to be met with among all the 
nations of the earth. 

In the early months of 1927, whilst the late Emperor of Japan 
was in his death struggle, the illustrated papers of the world gave 
pictures of extraordinary and indeed wonderful scenes. We could 
see great crowds of people gathered in prayer before the Imperial 
Palace, all folding their hands and bowing their heads. One pic- 
ture in particular was deeply impressive. It showed a number of 
men, stripped to the waist, standing in the icy water of a lake, at 
night, praying with bowed heads and folded hands. Had we not 
known they were pagans whose foreheads alas! had not been 
stamped with the seal of Christ’s Cross, we should have taken them 
for a group of ascetics imitating what was at one time the favorite 
penitential practice of the Irish Saints, who loved to pray for hours 
standing up to their necks in the chilly lakes and rivers of Erin. It 
seemed impossible to cast a doubt upon the sincerity of these poor 
heathens, and indeed it would have been heartless to do so, for their 
earnestness was obvious. True, their souls were not enlightened 
by the Gospel; but underneath the crust of error and ignorance there 
lay a sincere conviction, and a perception of one of the profoundest 
facts of our religion, namely, that suffering voluntarily sought and 
endured lends additional power to prayer and supplication. Thus, 
Protestantism which refuses to bow the knee or fold the hands is in 
some ways poorer than benighted pagans, who, at least in this ob- 
servance, are proved to be nearer to the primitive and universal tra- 
ditions of mankind. 

Men who have lived in the East speak with emotion of the deep 
impression made upon them by the sight of thousands of Moham- 
medans prostrating themselves upon the ground or bowing before 
God, according to the prescriptions of the Koran. Who is not 
aware of the subtle and deep influence exercised by a crowd brought 
together by a common idea or for a common purpose, even if it be 
a purely secular one? This influence is infinitely greater when men 
meet for divine worship—when they sing or pray together or carry 
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out together certain acts or gestures. ‘When thousands fall upon 
their knees, raising their hearts to God in deep humility and amid 
profound silence, what words could rival the eloquence of such 
silence?’ says a Protestant writer. For this reason the Catholic 
Church supplies us with yet one more proof of her knowledge of 
psychology when she declares, by the mouth of the Fathers of the 
Council of Trent, that “since human nature is such that it cannot 
readily be lifted up to the contemplation of the things of God with- 
out the support of outward help, the Church has instituted certain 


rites . . . based on Apostolic ordinance and tradition, whereby 


the majesty of so great a sacrifice (the Mass) is enhanced, and the 
minds of the faithful are roused by these visible tokens of religion 
and godliness to a contemplation of the most profound mysteries 
that are hidden therein” (Sess. XXII, De sacrif. Miss., Cap. 5). 
How even the outsider may be impressed by the beautiful cere- 
monies of the Church is strikingly illustrated by the following lines, 
written by an Anglican clergyman, which appeared in the Sunday 
Times (London) of September 18, 1927. This is what he says of 
High Mass at Westminster Cathedral: “There was something 
strangely moving in this rite for one who is outside the Roman 
Communion. It was not the music alone, though of all music made 
in London there is nowhere anything more pure and ethereal and 
unearthly in its beauty . . . the movements of the priests, 
with their calm and impersonal bearing; the rhythm of the words 
in the language which of all languages is richest in solemn and 
sonorous tones; the color and the music—all these things made 
their appeal to something deep within man; but what was the some- 
thing more? 

“There was before us a reserved space, in which before the eye 
of faith Something was happening of infinite moment. The hidden 
and supernatural world was invading this material earth. There, 
in that holy place, the conditions were fulfilled with punctilious care, 
and the way was made ready. Human beings were there, separated 
from their fellows to represent with words and colors and clouds of 
incense and rhythmical movements the secrets of the world invisible, 
the mystery of the divine Redeemer; at the heart of the action was 
the amazing and ‘heart-shattering’ secret of the Cross, the memory 
of the Young Man Crucified . . .” 
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II 


According to an old proverb, imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery. Affection and admiration also lead to imitation; we instinc- 


tively imitate or reproduce the peculiarities of those with whom we 


habitually associate, or of those whom we look up to as our superiors 
in position, knowledge or moral worth. IJmitativeness is one of the 
fundamental characteristics of religion. We endeavor to reproduce 
events which have struck the imagination. The sole aim of all hu- 
man pageantry is to catch or recall the spirit of bygone times and 
events. Our rites and ceremonial observances are the effects of 
man’s natural imitativeness; they are the translation of spiritual, 
interior feeling and conviction into the realm of the senses, a trans- 
lation which in turn reinforces and intensifies those affections of the 
soul. Ceremonies are a psychological factor: the whole man must 
be brought in touch with God in order to worship and praise, to 
supplicate or give thanks. 

Let us examine one or two of the more common religious observ- 
ances or gestures in order to realize their effect on the inner life of 
the soul. Take, for instance, the attitude in prayer so much favored 
by the early Christians, namely, supplication with arms stretched 
out wide in the form of a cross. Different persons will read various 
meanings into such an attitude, but those who first began and popu- 
larized the practice must have been at least vaguely conscious of a 
wish to show forth outwardly a likeness to Christ crucified, all the 
more since the efficacy of our prayer is precisely founded upon the 
merits of our Lord’s sacrifice upon the altar of the cross, on which 
He too spread out His arms in supplication to His heavenly Father. 
Who that has visited the shrine of our Lady of Lourdes has not 
been deeply moved at sight of those who even today love to pray in 
this primitive attitude of supplication? St. Thomas expressly states 
that, when during the Canon the priest at the altar spreads out his 
hands and arms, he does so in order to show forth the likeness of 
Christ crucified (significat extensionem brachiorum Christt in 
cruce). Trust in the fruits of Christ’s blessed Passion must surely 
be vastly enhanced by this outward, bodily imitation of, or assimila- 
tion to, our Lord’s attitude upon the Cross. 


As for bending the knee, or taking a kneeling position, what else 
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is it but the translation into sensible and visible forms of a state of 
the soul by which we acknowledge our littleness in the sight of God? 
He who stoops, bows, kneels, makes himself physically smaller, 
reduces by so much his stature, as it were, and in this way acts or 
gives a concrete image of the relationship between himself and him 
whom he seeks to honor. In ancient times, when slavery existed 
on a gigantic scale, when the issue of a war or of even one battle 
could reduce whole nations to a state of abject servitude, those un- 
happy beings were made to lie prostrate at the feet of their masters, 
as may be observed in the carvings or paintings of ancient Babylon 
and Egypt. A prostration is thus both an expression of respect or 
admiration for one greater than ourselves, a confession of inferi- 
ority or even helplessness, and consequently a mute appeal to the 
pity and generosity of the one whose superiority is thus acknowl- 
edged by the whole of man—that is, not only by his spirit, but even 
by his bodily attitude. Hence, when we bow, kneel or even pros- 
trate ourselves on the ground before God, the body acts in sym- 
pathy with the dispositions of the heart. Its attitude is a visible 
symbol of that which is by its very nature hidden from the observa- 
tion of man, and intensifies the inward, spiritual activities of the 
soul. 


The act of striking the breast is likewise a spontaneous accom- 


paniment of interior self-accusation of our sins, and of the sorrow 
we feel because of the guilt of our soul. The breast is the shrine 
that contains the heart, which men of all times have held to be the 
seat of the emotions and their chief organ, and hence also the seat 
of that conscience whereby even the Gentiles who have not the law 
(of Moses or that of Christ) “shew the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience bearing witness to them, and their 
thoughts between themselves accusing, or also defending one an- 
other” (Rom., ii. 15). Actions such as these are not based upon 
arbitrary legislation—they have not been devised by priests; they 
are, as it were, the result of an instinct inborn in man. That this 
is so is shown by the universality and similarity of such liturgical 
actions among all peoples. 

When the Church gradually formulated her Liturgy, she had per- 
force to prescribe some rites and ceremonies which were quite new. 
But many others she already found in use, both in the Mosaic wor- 
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ship and in the ordinary intercourse of civilized life. To bend the 
knee, to lift the eyes to heaven, to strike the breast, are gestures 
which are by no means peculiar to any one people or form of reli- 
gion. By adopting them, the Church merely gave them an addi- 
tional worth and significance. 

Since, then, our symbolic gestures and attitudes are based upon 
a profound law of our very nature, to look upon them as being of 
little or no account must needs entail serious loss to the soul. These 
things belong to that bodily worship which man is bound to render 
to his Maker, seeing that, alone among all rational creatures, he is 
composed of spirit and matter. By them the body and its senses 
are brought in line with the dispositions of the soul, and these same 
dispositions are reinforced and intensified. Moreover, as St. Augus- 
tine (Contra Faustum, lib. XIX, cap. 11) pointed out so many cen- 
turies ago, it is by means of external rites and ceremonies that the 
corporate life of the Church is shown forth and maintained, and, 
in fact, no religious organization of any kind could possibly exist 
without some kind of outward ceremonial (in nullum autem nomen 
religionis seu verum seu falsum coagulari homines possunt nisi 
aliquo signaculorum vel sacramentorum visibilium consortio colli- 
gentur). 

The truth of St. Augustine’s phrase receives a strange corrobora- 
tion from the practice of so-called secret societies. These associa- 
tions have their own secret code of signals, by which the members 
are enabled to know one another for the purpose of mutual help. 
Were it not that members are thus able to recognize one another, 
and so give one another preferential treatment (in business, for in- 
stance), the power of the secret societies would be greatly curtailed. 

The children of light are often less wise in their generation than 
the children of the world, for they do not always sufficiently value 
the untold advantage accruing to them from the community of 
liturgical language and observance, which forms a bond of union 
and true brotherhood between the nations such as the world has 
never seen—a bond that even the passions of internecine war cannot 
wholly cut asunder.* 


* The next article of this series will treat of “Altar Boys. Their Dress 
and Number.” 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


COMMEMORATION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT IN Mass 


Question: A certain chapel has the privilege of exposing the Blessed 
Sacrament on the first Thursday of each month for a day’s adoration. The 
chaplain exposes the Blessed Sacrament before Mass. Should there be a 
Commemoration of the Blessed Sacrament in ordinary Masses? 

SOGARTH, 

Answer: Some new rules concerning the Commemoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament have been introduced by the Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, January 11, 1928 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, go), 
In Exposition with the Blessed Sacrament in the monstrance which 
takes place immediately after the Mass, the Commemoration is to be 
made in any kind of Mass (Solemn High, High, or Low) that is 
celebrated at that same altar. All the more so if the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is exposed before the Mass is begun. This Commemoration 
is to be made even on more solemn feasts of the Universal Church 
(first and second class feasts), after the Commemorations prescribed 
by the rubrics of the day and before the Oratio imperata prescribed 
by the local Ordinary (if such a one has been prescribed in a dio- 
cese). If there are no other Commemorations on that day, the 
Commemoration of the Blessed Sacrament is made separate from the 
Oration of the Mass, with its own Oremus and conclusion. During 
an Exposition like the one spoken of by our correspondent, the 
Commemoration of the Blessed Sacrament is to be made also in 
Masses said at other altars in the same church or chapel. We need 
not remind the chaplain that he is not permitted to say a Mass in 
black vestments at the altar of exposition, nor may the Exposition 
follow immediately upon a Mass in black vestments. The priest 
would have to retire to the sacristy and change vestments. If it 
should happen that the Mass on the day of exposition be a Mass of 
the Feast of the Passion, the Holy Cross, the Most Holy Redeemer, 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus, or the Most Precious Blood, the Com- 
memoration of the Blessed Sacrament is to be omitted, because these 
mysteries are considered identical with the Blessed Sacrament. 


According to several Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 


no Masses should be said at the altar of exposition (saving the regu- 
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lations special to the Forty Hours’ Adoration), if there is another 
altar in the church or chapel, nor is Holy Communion to be dis- 
tributed from that altar. If the side altar has no tabernacle, a por- 
table tabernacle should be placed on it, where the ciborium for the 
Communion of the people is to be kept. 


OMISSION OF THE READING OF THE PROPHECIES 
ON Hoty SATURDAY 

Question: Is there any authority for the lawfulness of the practice of 
some priests who omit the reading of the Prophecies on Holy Saturday? 
If I am not mistaken, they justify their omission by saying that some old 
author allows it, when there is no solemn service (i.e., with the assistance 
of deacon and subdeacon). I remember having read in some Review for the 
clergy a year or two ago that such an omission is a serious violation of the 
laws of the sacred liturgy. Will you please state the law on this matter? 

CAPELLANUS. 

Answer: There is no need of a lengthy discussion on the obliga- 
tion of reading the Prophecies by the pastor or other priest who 
celebrates Mass on Holy Saturday, whether he alone says the Mass 
or is assisted by deacon and subdeacon. Mass may not be said at 
all, unless all the ceremonies as prescribed in the Roman Missal are 
performed. In parish churches the ceremonies and Mass must be 
said because of the obligation of blessing the baptismal water in the 
manner prescribed for that day by the Missal. The Church insists 
very decidedly on the reading of the Prophecies, as can be seen from 
a Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites commanding that, if 
the bishop ordains privately in his domestic oratory on Holy Satur- 
day, he must begin with the Prophecies (Decr. Auth., nn. 2616, 
3044). The same Sacred Congregation also declared that no im- 
memorial or ancient custom of omitting the blessing of the fire and 
of the paschal candle and the Prophecies is a valid excuse for 
those omissions, and the bishop should make all priests observe the 
rubrics of the sacred liturgy (Decr. Auth., n. 2436). 


By ACCEPTING A STIPEND FOR BINATION Mass, 
DOES CELEBRANT BECOME VALID OWNER? 


Question: In your Review, issue of December, 1928, the opinion is ex- 
pressed that priests in charge of a parish in this country are canonical 
pastors, and are, therefore, bound in justice to say the Mass for their con- 
gregation on Sundays and certain holydays. They would not be allowed 
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to accept a stipend for another Mass they might have to say on the same 
day, or to retain it, even if they had accepted it in good faith. Father 
Woywod bases his contention on the fact that Canon 824 says he cannot 
accept a stipend for it. This, he thinks, incapacitates him to acquire the 
stipend. But is not that amplifying a restrictive law? When the Code 
says a thing cannot be done, it does not necessarily mean that one is jn. 
capable of doing it. It may only mean that he cannot do it licitly. To 
mention only a few examples, Canon 821, § 2, says that no other than a 
parochial or conventual Mass can be said at midnight on Christmas; that 
evidently does not incapacitate the priest to say another Mass. Canon 848, 
§ 2, states that only a parish-priest can ordinarily bring Holy Communion 
to the sick publicly; this again does not imply that another could not do so 
validly. There is nothing to indicate that the Masses in question were not 
said according to agreement; it would not appear necessary, in order to ac- 
quire a right to the stipend, to say the Masses according to law. If a priest, 
by mistake, said an anniversary Mass on a day on which it was forbidden, 
he would hardly be required to say it over, or to relinquish the stipend. 


RUuRALIs, 


Answer: That parishes in the United States are canonical parishes 
has been decided by the Committee for the Authentic Interpretation 
of the Code, September 26, 1921, and therefore the pastors have the 
obligation to apply Mass for their congregation on the days specified 
by Canon Law. In Europe and elsewhere canonical parishes existed 
before the promulgation of the Code of Canon Law, and their pastors 
had the obligation of saying Mass for their congregation on Sun- 
days and holydays of obligation. It was the common teaching of 
moralists and canonists that the pastors who binated on Sunday and 
holydays, and said one Mass for their people, could not satisfy the 
obligation of a stipend Mass with the bination Mass. That was 
their understanding of the law forbidding priests to take a stipend 
for a bination Mass. The Code of Canon Law has not changed the 
former law in this matter. Wherefore, we think that we interpreted 
correctly the meaning of the phrase “pro alia (Missa) eleemosynam 
recipere nequit.” Ifa bination Mass was said for a stipend in good 
faith, no sin was committed, but the obligation of the stipend was 
not fulfilled by the bination Mass. This we believe is true, though 
Ferreres (“Compendium Theol. Moralis,’ 8th ed., II, n. 489) is 
of the opinion that the application of the bination Mass is valid, and 
that the priest is not bound to restitution. He cites in favor of that 


opinion Suarez, Gasparri, and JI Monitore. Nobody questions the 


validity of the application of the Mass, for that depends on the in- 
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tention of the priest. But whether he is entitled to the stipend for 
the bination Mass depends on the will of the Church. One may 
rightly assert that the teaching of St. Paul the Apostle plainly per- 
mits the priest to get his support from the people for whose spiritual 
needs he gives his time and labor, but the Church has the right to 
specify the services and the amount of the remuneration. Noldin 


says that, when the priest does apply the bination Mass for a stipend 
against the serious prohibition of the Church, he is bound to make 
restitution, because he has no title or claim under which he may re- 
tain it (“Theol. Moral.,” III, n. 207). The Church decides what 
shall be allowed to the priest for his maintenance because of his 
spiritual ministrations ; wherefore, Noldin rightly asserts that he has 
no title to the stipend which the Church does not allow. 


SAME EASTER CANDLE MAY BE USED SEVERAL YEARS 


Question: In your March issue you say that it is allowed to use the old 
Paschal Candle a second time the following year, and a recent issue of The 
Ecclesiastical Review says that it cannot. Who is right? PAsTor. 


Answer: The Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, March 
27, 1896 (Decr. Auth., n. 3895), permits the use of the Easter 
candle of the previous year so long as the remaining part is large 
enough to suffice for the second or further Easter seasons. We have 
not seen any more recent Decree abolishing that of 1896, and we do 
not think that there is one. In his recent (1929) edition of his 
book “Matters Liturgical,” n. 604, Wuest refers to the same Decree 
in support of his statement that the Easter candle may be used again 
in the following year. 


Various Points ABouT Rusrics AT Forty Hours’ DEVOTION 


Question: At the Forty Hours’ Devotion some time ago we had a dis- 
cussion about rubrics, and these were the disputed points. What is meant 
by a private Mass? I maintained that a private Mass was a Low Mass, and 
others said the High Mass we have on weekdays was a private Mass. Who 
is right? When we have sermons during the Forty Hours’, should a veil 
be put before the Blessed Sacrament? I was of the opinion that we should 
not veil the Sacrament, so as not to interrupt the adoration, but at other 
expositions, like the one-hour adoration on certain occasions, the Sacrament 
should be veiled if a sermon is preached during the adoration. 

On days permitted could we during the Forty Hours’ Devotion sing in 
the vestry a High Mass of Requiem? 
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At the occasion of a parochial retreat when the Blessed Sacrament is ex- 
posed for adoration all night, may Holy Communion be given at midnight, 
as we do on Christmas? It has been done, and we found it strange. 


SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The term “private Mass” in the rubrics has a twofold 
meaning: (1) in contradistinction to a public Mass, namely, the 
Missa conventualis and the Missa parochialis, (2) in contradistinc- 
tion to the Missa solemnis and the Missa cantata. In the first dis- 
tinction it does not matter whether the private Mass is a High or 
a Solemn High Mass; on the other hand, the conventual and the 
parochial Masses are public, though they are said as Low Masses. 
The parochial Mass is a public Mass (whether High or Low), when 
said by the pastor for the congregation on Sundays and other days 
on which he is obliged to say the Missa pro populo; other Masses 
said by a pastor are not Misse parochiales. From the twofold use 
of the term Missa privata in the rubrics, it follows that one must 
pay attention to context of the rubrics, and see in what sense the 
term is applied. When there is no question in the particular rubric 
of Misse conventuales and parochiales, the term Missa privata 
means a Low Mass as distinguished from a High or a Solemn High 
Mass. 

Concerning the veiling of the Blessed Sacrament, when a sermon 
is preached during a public Exposition (whether at the Forty Hours’ 
Adoration or at any other Exposition with the monstrance), the 
Blessed Sacrament is to be hidden from view by placing before it a 
veil or banneret (Sacred Congregation of Rites, May 10, 1890; 
Decr. Auth., n. 3728). 

Concerning Requiem Masses during the Forty Hours’ Adoration, 
the rubrics (Mutationes in Missali, De Missis Defunctorum, tit. III, 
12) forbid every kind of Requiem Mass during the Exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament with the exception of All Souls’ Day, for 
which there are special rubrics. If a chapel is completely separated 


from the church in which the Exposition takes place (e.g., a base- 


ment church), Requiem Masses can be said. 

At a parochial retreat with Exposition lasting all night, Holy 
Communion cannot be distributed at midnight, because the Code of 
Canon Law, in Canon 867, § 3, confines the distribution of Holy 
Communion to the hours in which Holy Mass may be celebrated. 
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That Canon, however adds, “nisi aliud rationabilis causa suadeat.” 
It seems reasonable to give Holy Communion after midnight to the 
people who have made the adoration until midnight, for they might 
find it impossible to come again to church in the morning hours. We 
do not think that the parish-priest should do this on his own au- 
thority, because the local Ordinary has the supervision of all public 
divine worship, and he should be consulted in a public affair of this 
kind. 


CONDITIONAL CONFERRING OF SACRAMENTS ON MAN oF UN- 
KWOWN RELIGION, FounpD UNCONSCIOUS AND DyING 

Question: Is it permissible to baptize conditionally a dying, unconscious 
man of whom one knows nothing? The priest is ordained for others, and, 
if ever they need him, it is at the hour of death. The Sacraments were 
instituted “propter homines,” yet some would have us understand that, when 
a priest finds a dying unconscious man in the street who is unknown to all, 
he can do nothing for him but be one of the crowd without using the powers 
which God gave him to use. SACERDOS. 


Answer: The general phrase “sacramenta propter homines”’ helps 
nothing, when there is question of determining whether a person is 
capable of receiving the Sacraments of the Church in circumstances 
like the ones mentioned by our correspondent. It seems to us that 
the Church goes as far as she can in permitting the administration of 
conditional Baptism. Canon 752 first lays down the principle that 
an adult should not be baptized except with his knowledge and will 
and after due instruction. Furthermore, she makes allowance for 
the danger of death, saying that, if the instruction cannot be very 
complete, the principal mysteries should be briefly put before him, 
and he should in some way show his assent and desire to be baptized. 
Finally, if he cannot even ask for baptism but has either before or 
in his present state manifested the will to be baptized by some sign 
that probably expressed his desire, he should be baptized con- 
ditionally. 

Notwithstanding these rules of the Church, some authors adhere 
to the old opinion, supported by a number of moralists, that one may 
give conditional Baptism to practically anyone whom one finds un- 
conscious and in danger of death, and of whose religion nobody can 


ive the priest any information. Vermeersch-Creusen (“‘Epitome,”’ 
y ’ 
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IT, n. 35) say that in our regions (Christian countries in Europe) 
every dying person found unconscious may be baptized conditionally, 
Their reason for doing so is the conjecture that a person who has 
known or heard of the Christian religion, or who was an enemy of 
Christianity, can be supposed to have turned to Christ in danger of 


death, though he cannot manifest his mind any longer, and therefore 
he probably is a fit subject for baptism. These authors confuse a 
mere conjecture, a guess, with a probable sign of the intention or 
desire to be baptized. They evade the force of Canon 752 by saying 


that the rules of that Canon state when a man should be given con- 
ditional baptism, but that the said Canon does not say when such 
baptism may be given. It seems more reasonable to say that the 
minister of baptism must have at least some positive reason for 
judging that the person wants Baptism; otherwise, he would not be 
either prudent or respectful in the ministration of the graces of God. 
Even since the publication of the Code of Canon Law, however, 
there are authors who would give the Sacrament of Baptism, abso- 
lution, last anointing, all conditionally, to any dying person concern- 
ing whom they know nothing. If our correspondent wishes to fol- 
low their opinion, he is free to do so. 


STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M., LL.B. 





CASUS MORALES 
Jubilee (1929) Faculties Over Reserved Censures 
By E. J. Manoney, D.D. 


Case-—(1) A penitent, who had incurred the excommunication of Canon 
2319, § 1, i, by reason of marriage in a Protestant church, sought absolution 
from a confessor. The priest’s faculties do not ordinarily include this case, 
but, inasmuch as the penitent’s need for absolution appeared to be urgent 
and he was properly disposed, the priest absolved him servatis servandis 
according to Canon 2254, warning him to return within a month. In the 
meantime the priest remembered that extended faculties were granted during 
this Jubilee Year to all confessors. He examined the Apostolic Constitu- 
tion which proclaimed the Jubilee, and, finding that this case was not among 
the exceptions, he concluded that his absolution was complete, and that there 
was no need to have recourse to his Ordinary, and therefore no need for 
the penitent to return within a month. However, maturer reflection and 
discussion amongst his colleagues raised doubts in his mind. 

I. What additional faculties are enjoyed by confessors during this year? 
II. Are the cases normally reserved to the Ordinary included in these 
faculties ? 

III. Is the absolution in this case to be considered valid, apart from re- 
course to the Ordinary? 


Solution—I. In the Apostolic Constitution ‘“Auspicantibus 
Nobis,” January 6, 1929, confessors are granted faculties to absolve 
penitents rightly disposed from all cases reserved “ab homine” or 
“a jure,’ “sub censura” or “sine censura,” excepting only the cases 
of violation of the secret of the Holy Office, the cases reserved to the 
Supreme Pontiff specialissimo modo (Canons 2320, 2343, 2367, 
2369), and the case mentioned in a Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary 
of November 16, 1928 (i.e., “peccatum confessariorum sacramen- 
taliter absolventium quos quomodocunque noverint factioni ‘L’ Action 
Frangaise’ actu adherentes quique ab ipsis, uti tenentur, moniti, ab 
ea retrahere renuant). The faculties may be used in the internal 
extra-sacramental forum (Canons 2253, 1, 2251) for the absolution 
of censures. It is absolutely necessary to remember that the faculties 


can be used only in regard to those who sincerely intend to gain the 
Jubilee and perform the works prescribed or commuted. If such 


penitents are subsequently prevented by a reasonable impediment 
from fulfilling these works, the exercise of the faculties is valid; 
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but at the time of absolution they must have the intention of gaining 
the Jubilee Indulgence. The concession of additional faculties js 
usual during Jubilees, and is one of the reasons why the Indulgence 
is called “plenissima.” There can be no question, therefore, in the 
case above mentioned, of the ordinary procedure being relaxed, 
unless the penitent had intended to gain the Jubilee Indulgence. 

II. This question is one of some importance, but I do not know 
of any commentator except Maroto (Apollinaris, 1929, p. 200)* 
who has, so far, elucidated this second point. It is important, be- 
cause the commoner cases punished by censure are reserved to the 
Ordinary, not to the Holy See. It would appear at first sight that 
these are included in the additional faculties, since no direct mention 
is made in the list of exceptions. The Constitution states, however, 
that the faculties are to be used “intra limites jurisdictionis sive 


ordinariz sive delegate, qua a suis Ordinariis instructi sint.” Ca- 
pello (Vermeersch, Periodica, 1929, p. 90) explains more fully this 
particular phrase, and points out that it is “procul dubio ad valorem,” 
and that the faculties granted can be used by a parish-priest any- 
where with regard to his own subjects, but he does not advert to the 
question raised in the above-mentioned casus. Pending any authori- 


tative decision to the contrary, it seems to me that cases reserved to 
the Ordinary are not included in the Jubilee Faculties. In the much 
more solemn and important Jubilee of 1925 they were not included; 
the Holy Father merely urged (hortamur) Ordinaries to follow his 
example and to concede faculties over such cases to selected con- 
fessors (“‘Apostolico Muneri,” Acta Apost. Sed., 1924, XVI, 320). 
In the extended Jubilee of 1926, on the contrary, the faculties in- 
cluded the cases reserved to the Ordinary (Acta Apost. Sed., 1925, 
XVII, 615). In the present Jubilee no mention is made of such 
cases, and it must remain extremely doubtful whether a Jubilee con- 
fessor enjoys any jurisdiction over them, unless he has received it 
from his Ordinary. 


III. If a priest absolved this censure in ignorance of his lack of 
jurisdiction, the penitent is validly absolved, since the case is neither 
“ab homine” nor reserved to the Holy See “specialissimo modo” 
(Canon 2247, § 3). If, as would appear to many, perhaps, the pos- 


* He does not argue the point, but takes it for granted that the Jubilee jurisdic- 
tion covers the cases reserved to the Ordinary. 
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session of jurisdiction by a Jubilee confessor is “doubtful,” Canon 
209 could, I suppose, be invoked in order to determine the validity 
of the act: “ . . . in dubio positivo et probabili sive juris sive 
facti, jurisdictionem supplet Ecclesia.” In the circumstances of our 
case the priest has absolved the penitent according to Canon 2254. 
The issue for him to decide is whether he is bound to have recourse 
to the Ordinary. The only title on which he could be excused from 
this obligation is Canon 209. Opinion might differ as to whether 
the doubt under review is “positive and probable,” and he should be 
advised ad cautelam to have recourse to the Ordinary, observing the 
ordinary procedure of Canon 2254. 


The Jubilee Fast 
By E. J. Mauoney, D.D. 


Case—In explaining the conditions of the jubilee to the people, a 
priest told them that the fast on this occasion was stricter than that of Lent, 
and included abstinence from lacticinia. He also reminded them that no one 
under the age of twenty-one was bound to observe this condition, and that 
any other persons unable to fast could obtain a dispensation. Thereupon a 
devout person of feeble health obtained a dispensation from him to perform 
the Way of the Cross instead of fasting, each time she wished to gain the 
Jubilee Indulgence. 

I. What is the nature of the fast included among the conditions for 
gaining the Jubilee Indulgence? 

II. What powers of dispensation are possessed by all confessors dur- 
ing the Jubilee Year with regard to this prescribed condition? 


III. Can their power of dispensing from the fast be used repeatedly in 
favor of the same person who wishes to gain the Jubilee several times? 


Solution—I. The faithful who desire to gain the Jubilee Indul- 
gence must fast and abstain on two days apart from those already of 
precept. In former Jubilees the fast imposed was of a stricter kind 
than that obtaining at present under the legislation of the Code. In 
all Indulgences one must carefully examine the conditions imposed, 
and on this occasion we are simply required to fast and abstain ac- 
cording to the manner prescribed by the Code (“Auspicantibus No- 
bis,” January 6, 1929, Condition I, 2). The essence of a fast is to 
take only one full meal, which may be either at midday or in the 
evening. The common opinion of the authors, allowing in addition 
a collation of two ounces in the morning and eight ounces in the 
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evening, is widely held, but is not strictly a part of the law of fasting. 
The law does not determine the amount of the collation, but leaves it 
to be determined by the approved customs of each place (Canon 
1251). It can be held that more than two ounces may be taken in 
the morning, in order to enable one to keep the fast (Eph. Theol, 
Lovan., 1V, 207). It is also frequently maintained that, for a rea- 
sonable cause, the morning and evening collation may be changed. 

The ordinary law with regard to people under twenty-one does 
not apply to the Jubilee fast. This is not a law, but is one of the 
works prescribed as a condition for gaining the Indulgence, and it 
must be observed by all or be commuted into some other good work 
(Mechlin, Tractatus de Indulg., p. 64). 

II. The faithful who are unable to observe the law of fasting, 
owing to just and reasonable causes, may be dispensed by a confessor 
who must impose some other work instead (‘“‘Auspicantibus Nobis,” 
V). This faculty conceded to confessors during the Jubilee Year 
is an extension of the ordinary law of Canon 935, which allows con- 
fessors to “commute” the works prescribed for gaining indulgences. 
For the confessor, in this case, may “dispense” a prescribed condi- 
tion by commuting it. The implication is, according to Capello 
(Vermeersch, Periodica, 1929, p. 88), that the “commutation” of 
Canon 935 refers to some equivalent work, whereas the Jubilee 
faculty of “dispensing by commuting” grants the power of impos- 
ing a work of lesser value. It is essential to remember that the valid 
exercise of this faculty is conditioned by the existence of “‘a just and 
reasonable cause.” Moreover, the faithful should be recommended 
to fulfill the imposed conditions, whenever it is physically possible, 
since the value of a Jubilee Indulgence, as compared to other plenary 
indulgence, largely consists in the arduous nature of the works im- 
posed, and the correspondingly greater certainty of having gained it. 

III. The last question cannot be answered with certainty. The 
obscurity arises from a phrase in the Constitution which appears to 
limit the commuting and dispensing power of confessors to the frst 
occasion on which the Jubilee Indulgence is gained: ““ . . . bis 
aut pluries acquiri potest, injuncta opera bis aut pluries iterando; 
sed tum tantummodo, cum Jubilzum prima vice acquiritur, confes- 
Sarii uti possunt, etiam pluries, facultate absolvendi a censuris et a 


casibus reservatis, commutandi vel dispensandi cum eodem peeni- 
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tente qui nondum opera injuncta adimpleverit.” The “etiam pluries” 
of this phrase is referring to the case of a person who having been 
(for example) absolved from a censure by a Jubilee Confessor, has 
incurred another censure before completing the required conditions 
for gaining the Indulgence. It might be said that “commutandi vel 
dispensandi” has reference only to vows, not to the commutation 
or dispensation of the prescribed works. If this is the correct inter- 
pretation, then there is no reason why a person should not gain the 
Jubilee several times by performing the works as commuted, accord- 
ing to the faculty conceded under Section V of the Constitution.* 
On the other hand, if “commutandi et dispensandi” is held to refer 
to the commutation and dispensation of the prescribed works, then 
clearly the Indulgence can be gained only once by fulfilling the com- 
muted works; on further occasions the conditions must be fulfilled as 
prescribed in the Constitution. The point must remain doubtful un- 
til we have an authentic interpretation. 


* This is the opinion of Maroto (Apollinaris, 1929, pp. 188, 199). 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Radio Sermons 


To the Editors HoMILeTic AND PASTORAL REVIEW: 


As an ardent admirer of your splendid publication and a constant reader 
of its pages, I trust I may be permitted to take exception to what Dr, 
Pruemmer says in discussing whether Catholics may listen to Protestant 
radio sermons. His reply is another indication of the inability of Europeans 
to comprehend conditions in America. His article is written from the 
standpoint of the European with regard to radio addresses delivered over 
here. 

He objects, in the first place, to Catholic radio sermons, holding that they 
contain no doctrine and are adapted to any and all beliefs; and that they 
have the evil effect of keeping people away from their own parish services 
and devotions. The first reason is not true over here. All this past winter 
we have been listening to fine pastoral sermons and discourses coming over 
the Paulist Fathers’ radio, which have benefited not only large numbers of 
Catholics, but also multitudes of non-Catholics. His second reason has 
little or no force in this country, since evening devotions nowadays are rare, 
and we have heard no complaints from pastors who do have evening devo- 
tions. These radio addresses reach thousands of Catholics who would 
never go to any evening services in this country. 


As regards non-Catholic radio addresses, Dr. Pruemmer says that Catho- 
lics should not listen to them, since they defend heresy, or apostasy, or 
schism, and he cites the Code (Canon 2318) on the reading of books of a 
pernicious character. In reply to this, we would say, in the first place, 
that even if these preachers were defending heresy, apostasy and schism, 
his argument would not apply, for the Canon quoted speaks of written mat- 
ter and odious laws have to be taken in their strict sense. In the second 
place, what Protestant ministers of any reputation or standing are preach- 
ing sermons such as Dr. Pruemmer has in mind? The present writer 
knows of none; whereas on the contrary the greatest non-Catholic preachers 
in this country keep clear of doctrines, delivering discourses that are purely 
ethical.* The only harm they could be said to do to Catholics would be 


[* We think that our correspondent misunderstands Dr. Pruemmer’s position 
here and in some other places. Dr. Pruemmer pictured the danger of even a 
Protestant preacher who “describes in glowing terms the beauty of purely interior 
worship” (which certainly is a topic discussed often enough over the radio in 
America). Again, he certainly does not blame Protestant divines for preaching 
over the radio, but merely maintains that Catholics should not listen. Our cor- 
respondent’s admission that in certain circumstances (evidently those presumed 
by Dr. Pruemmer) even the natural law forbids Catholics to listen to Protestant 
sermons, seems to grant Dr. Pruemmer’s main contention. 

Again, Dr. Pruemmer did not claim that Canon 2318 applied to radio sermons. 
On the contrary, he stated specifically: “Heretofore the Church has issued no 
special prohibitions against radio sermons.” He quoted Canon 2318 only to draw 
an analogy as to what might be presumed to be the Church’s attitude. 

Finally, Dr. Pruemmer’s article was palpably aimed at the religious programs 
over the commercial radio. He objected only to Catholic sermons in which 
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that they attract admiration and attention of many who would perhaps pre- 
fer to sit at home and listen to them over the radio than go to their own 
parish church for some afternoon or evening devotion, where they would 
hear either no sermon at all or perhaps a poor one. In this supposition, 
it seems to the writer that instead of condemning these great Protestant 
ethical preachers who benefit millions whom the Catholic could never reach, 
our priests should be rather stimulated to that emulation of which St. Paul 
spoke in writing to the Corinthians. These Protestant divines have only 
a percentage (and sometimes a small one) of true Christian doctrine; but, 
if they make such splendid use of what they have and present it so very 
attractively, should not we be moved by their example to make far better 
use than we do of the whole truth which we have, and strive to present it 
in the ablest possible manner? Let us not excuse our own indolence and 
apathy by frowning at non-Catholic preachers, whose zeal and eloquence 
we might often imitate to good advantage. Of course, in Europe it is true 
that Protestant preachers are often very bitter in defending heresy, apos- 
tasy and schism, and it goes without saying that the ordinary Catholic 
should not listen to such railleries. Moreover, if any Catholic is so weak 
in his faith that he is apt to be shaken in it by listening to any non-Catholic 
preacher, even the natural law would forbid that he place himself in such 
peril. But this would apply also to reading the newspapers, or magazines, 
going to the movies or theaters, etc., which might be injurious to his faith. 
Dr. Pruemmer’s article gives a wrong impression to American readers, 
and therefore we trust that you will kindly give space to this reply in your 
esteemed REvIEw. SACERDOS. 


Catholicism was watered down to a Pan-Christian consistency. Such diluted 
Christianity, he held, was no substitute for even a poor Catholic sermon (to say 
nothing of the spiritual benefits of attending church). Thus, his criticism evi- 
dently does not apply to such splendid, full-blooded Catholic services as are given 
by the Paulist Fathers. 

Our correspondent’s challenge to priests to imitate their Protestant brethren 
is, we fear, more easily made than accepted. Our priests have already plenty of 
financial burdens on their hands.—EniTors.] 
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FEASTS OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER AND OF THE LITTLE FLoweg 
IN MISSIONARY COUNTRIES 


St. Francis Xavier and St. Teresa of the Infant Jesus have been 
declared Principal Patrons of all missions and missionaries of the 
Catholic Church (Sacred Congregation of Rites, December 14, 
1927). The Holy See was requested to state what liturgical privi- 
leges or honors are to be given these Saints. The answer was that 
their feasts are to be observed as doubles of the first class with a 
common octave by the secular clergy, and without the octave by the 
regular clergy in all missionary countries (Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, March 13, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 195). 


FINAL STEP IN THE CAUSE OF BEATIFICATION OF VENERABLE 
Don Bosco 


Two miracles worked by the intercession of Venerable Don Bosco, 
Founder of the Salesian Fathers, were approved by Pope Pius XI, 
March 3, of this year, and now the Supreme Pontiff declares that 
one may safely proceed with the solemn beatification of Don Bosco 
(Sacred Congregation of Rites, April 21, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXI, 195). 


OFFICIAL COLLECTION OF INDULGENCED PRAYERS AND Goop 
Works FROM 1899 TO 1928 


In the year 1898 the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences and 
Relics published in Italian the work entitled “Collection of prayers 
and pious works to which the Supreme Pontiffs have annexed indul- 
gences.” (A translation in English authorized by the Holy See 
was made by the Oratorian Fathers in England, under the title 
“The Raccolta.”) Now the Holy See states that, since the appear- 
ance of the first official collection, many other prayers and good 
works have been indulgenced by the Holy See, wherefore the Sacred 
Penitentiary Apostolic has published a new collection of indulgenced 


prayers and good works which includes all such indulgences granted 


since 1899, revoking all general concessions of indulgences granted 
after that year and not included in the present official collection 
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printed by the Vatican Press (Sacred Penitentiary Apostolic, Febru- 
ary 22, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedts, XXI, 200). 


RULES FOR THE SPIRITUAL GOVERNMENT OF GREEK-RUTHENIAN 
CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES 


I. Concerning the Bishops of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite. 

(1) The nomination of the bishops is reserved to the Apostolic 
See. 

(2) The bishops are under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Apostolic See, and possess full ordinary jurisdiction over the Greek- 
Ruthenian Catholics who are staying either temporarily or per- 
manently in the United States, under the dependency of the Delegate 
Apostolic at Washington. 

(3) The bishops have authority to govern their respective sub- 
jects and to prescribe laws and regulations, provided they are not 
contrary to the Common Law. Their chief office is to take care 
that the people keep the true doctrine and observe good morals, and 
follow uniformly the sacred ceremonies proper to the Greek- 
Ruthenian Rite. 

(4) The bishops shall frequently either in person or, if that is 
impossible, through delegates visit the parishes and missions, and 
at least once every five years. 

(5) In the visitation they shall inquire whether priests and peo- 
ple attend to their respective duties in matters of religion. 

(6) In order to safeguard the temporal goods of the Church, the 
bishops shall not permit rectors of churches or boards of adminis- 
trators to possess in their own right goods contributed in any man- 
ner by the faithful. They shall insist that the property be held in 
a manner that makes it safe for the Church according to the laws 
of the various States. They may issue rules concerning the ad- 
ministration of the church property. 

(7) The maintenance of the bishops shall be provided by offer- 
ings of the various churches after the manner of the cathedraticum. 
They shall, with the advice of their consultors, determine how much 
each church is to pay. The rectors of churches are in duty bound 
to pay the cathedraticum and other assessments which the bishops 
may demand for the seminary, orphans’ home, missions, etc. 

(8) The two bishops have their place of residence as specified 
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already, but, for the convenience of the people and priests coming 
to the United States or returning to Europe, the bishops may have 
one priest residing at New York City, who functions as a vicar- 
general or delegate of the bishops. 

(9) Every five years the bishops shall make a complete report of 
the status of the missions of their churches, which they shall trans- 
mit to the Delegate Apostolic at Washington, who in turn shall 
forward it to the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church. At 
least once in ten years the bishops shall make the visit ad limina, 
and shall in person report to the Supreme Pontiff. 

(10) If any controversy arises between the bishops of the Greek- 
Ruthenian Rite and the bishops of the Latin Rite, it shall be re- 
ferred to the Sacred Congregation of the Oriental Church. 


II. Concerning the Clergy of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite. 
(11) As soon as possible, the bishops should establish a major 
and a minor seminary, at least one for both bishops. In the mean- 
time the clerical students are to be sent to a seminary of the Latin 
Rite appointed by the Greek-Ruthenian bishops. In that seminary 


there should be one or two priests of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite, 
who can train the seminarians in the sacred rites proper to the Greek- 
Ruthenian Church. Towards the expenditures of the seminarians 
the rectors of churches and the churches themselves must contribute. 
The Greek-Ruthenian priests, and especially the pastors, should be 
anxious to look for vocations among the boys and help them to fol- 
low the divine call. 

(12) Before the Greek-Ruthenian Church has a sufficient num- 
ber of priests educated in the United States, the bishops may through 
the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church ask the Greek- 
Ruthenian bishops of Europe to send them priests. Priests who 
are not called by the bishops or sent by the Sacred Congregation, 
but come to the United States of their own accord, cannot be given 
faculties by the Greek-Ruthenian bishops in the United States, 
either for saying Mass, or for the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, or for any ecclesiastical work. The priests who wish to come 
to the United States and stay there must be celibates. 


(13) Priests who seek money, or who are weak in faith or 
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morals, or who indulge in drunkenness, shall not be sent or admitted ; 
if they become such, they shall be at once sent back. 

(14) Every priest coming from Europe and staying in the United 
States for the care of souls of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite shall re- 
main incardinated in the diocese of his origin, unless he is in- 
cardinated according to law by either of the Greek-Ruthenian 
bishops. While the European priests are in the States, they depend 
solely on the jurisdiction of the Greek-Ruthenian bishops in Amer- 
ica; they cannot return or be recalled without the written consent 
of the Greek-Ruthenian bishops in the United States; if the bishop 
of origin receives them without such permission, he is responsible 
for his action to the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church. 

(15) All rectors of parishes and missions are removable at the 
will of the Greek-Ruthenian bishops, but they cannot be removed 
without weighty and just reasons. 

(16) The priest who has been removed may have recourse in 
devolutivo to the Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church. 

(17) The maintenance of the priests is to be supplied by the bish- 
ops by assignment of a salary drawn from the income of the church. 

(18) The stole fees and other offerings are to be determined by 
the Greek-Ruthenian bishops for the individual missions in accord- 
ance with approved customs in various places. 

(19) The Greek-Ruthenian bishops’ jurisdiction is limited to the 
clergy and people of their own Rite. If there is no parish or mis- 
sion and no priest to look after the Greek-Ruthenians in some place, 
the Greek-Ruthenian bishop should communicate his jurisdiction 
over them to a priest of the Latin Rite in that place, informing the 
Ordinary of that priest, until a Greek-Ruthenian priest can take 
care of them. 

(20) The priests should remember that they must be an out- 
standing example of Christian perfection to their people. 

(21) The priests must make a spiritual retreat at least once in 
three years, and more frequently, if they have occasion. 

(22) The priests owe their bishop reverence and obedience, and 
must teach the pedple to revere and obey the bishop. 

(23) The priests must never neglect study, especially of religion, 
and be faithful to the teaching of the Church as handed down from 
ancient times. 
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(24) The priests must pass a yearly examination for three years 
after the completion of their studies; the bishop shall appoint the 
matter and manner of this examination. 


(25) The priests should have the theological conferences. If the 


bishop cannot very well get the scattered priests to meet repeatedly 


during the year, he may arrange for written conference cases, 

(26) The pastors, quasi-pastors and missionaries are under 
grave obligation bound to preach to the people on Sundays and holy- 
days of obligation. 

(27) The bishops should, if it can be conveniently arranged, call 
their secular and religious priests to a conference, in order that they 
may through the experiences and suggestions of the priests know 
how to improve the affairs of their churches. 


III. Concerning the Greek-Ruthenan Catholics. 


(28) They should attend and support their own churches, and 
observe the rules of their Rite. If they cannot without great diff- 
culty attend a church of their own Rite, they are obliged to hear 
Mass and receive the Sacraments in another Catholic Rite. 

(29) The fact that the people go regularly to a church of another 
Rite does not effect a change of their Rite. If they want to join 
another Rite, they should address their petition to the Delegate 
Apostolic at Washington, giving canonical reasons for desiring the 
change. The petition should preferably be sent through their own 
bishop. 

(30) Priests of the Latin Rite are forbidden to induce a Greek- 
Ruthenian Catholic to join the Latin Rite against or beyond the 
rules for the change of Rites. 

(31) Catholics of the Latin Rite may go to confession to a Greek- 
Ruthenian priest ; Greek-Ruthenians may go to a priest of the Latin 
Rite. Priests of the Latin Rite cannot absolve from episcopal re- 
served cases enacted by the Greek-Ruthenian bishop, priests of the 
Greek-Ruthenian Rite cannot absolve a Latin Catholic from episco- 
pal reserved cases enacted by the bishop of the Latin Rite. The 
bishops of the different Rites are advised to exchange faculties with 
each other. 

(32) Catholic people of any Rite are permitted to receive Holy 
Communion consecrated in any Rite. In emergencies a Greek- 
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Ruthenian priest may take Holy Communion from a Latin church 
to the sick, and a priest of the Latin Rite may take Holy Com- 


munion from a Greek-Ruthenian church. In the ceremonies of ad- 


ministering Holy Communion each priest shall follow his own Rite. 

(33) The Easter Communion also may be received in any Rite. 
The people are advised to receive that Communion in their own 
parish church, and, if they receive elsewhere, they should let their 
own pastor know that they have complied with the Easter duty. 

(34) The Holy Viaticum is to be administered by the proper pas- 
tor; in case of necessity the people may receive it from any Catholic 
priest. 

(35) In families in which some members belong to one Rite, 
some to another, the funeral shall be conducted by the pastor of that 
Rite to which the deceased belonged. 

(36) In the observance of holydays of obligation and of fast 
days the Ruthenians may conform themselves to the days kept by 
the Latins in the place where they live. If there is a church of the 
Greek-Ruthenian Rite in the place, and the obligation of hearing 
Mass is demanded by both the Latin and their own Rite, the Greek- 
Ruthenians must hear Mass in their own church to fulfill the pre- 
cept of the Church. 

(37) The associations or societies of Greek-Ruthenian laity are 
subject to the vigilance of their own bishops. The people should en- 
deavor to join societies established or recommended by their eccle- 
siastical superiors, and must keep away from forbidden societies and 
from those that seek to evade supervision of the legitimate ecclesias- 
tical authorities. Papers, books, pamphlets and other periodicals are 
under the supervision of the Greek-Ruthenian bishops, and their 
priests shall not write for them nor edit them without the consent of 


their bishop. 


IV. Marriages Between Greek-Ruthenians and Latins. 


(38) Marriages between Greek-Ruthenians and Catholics of the 
Latin Rite are not forbidden. The wife may at the time of the mar- 
riage or during married life join the Rite of her husband. At the 
dissolution of the marriage the wife may return to her own Rite. 

(39) Marriages between Greek-Ruthenians and between a Greek- 
Ruthenian and a Catholic of the Latin Rite are to be contracted ac- 
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cording to the Ne temere Decree, and are therefore to be solemnized 
by the pastor of the bride in the Rite of the bride. 

(40) In marriages of Catholics of mixed Rite any dispensations 
that may be necessary are to be given by the bishop of the bride. 

(41) Children born in the United States of a couple of mixed 
Rite are to be baptized in the Rite of the father; male and female 
children must follow the Rite of the father. 

(42) Children baptized in another Rite in danger of death, or 
born and baptized in a place where the proper pastor of the father 
was absent, belong to the Rite of the father; the priest who per- 
formed the baptism must send the record to the proper pastor. 

(43) Children belong to the jurisdiction of the pastor of that Rite 
to which the father belongs. Illegitimates follow that of the mother, 

The above regulations are to be in force for ten years (Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, March 1, 1929; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXI, 152-159). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The Rt. Rev. Edwin B. Byrne, Bishop of Ponce, Porto Rico, 
has been transferred to the Episcopal See of San Juan, Porto Rico; 
the Rt. Rev. Aloysius Wellinger, C.SS.R., has been appointed 
Bishop of Ponce; the Most Rev. Michael J. O’Brien, Bishop of 
Peterborough, Canada, has been made titular Archbishop and Co- 
adjutor to the Most Rev. Archbishop of Kingston with the right 
of succession; the Rt. Rev. Gerald P. O’Hara has been made titular 
Bishop and Auxiliary to His Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty of 
Philadelphia. 

The Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, Bishop of Covington, has 
been made Assistant at the Pontifical Throne. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: Rt. Rev. Msgri. Charles Gibney, Thomas Lynch, Thomas 
Cronin, William Farrell (Diocese of Brooklyn); Michael Barry 
(Archdiocese of Dubuque); Andrew J. Burns, John P. McGuire 
and Frederick F. Connor (Diocese of Rockford). The following 
have been appointed Privy Chamberlains of His Holiness; Rt. Rev. 


Msgri. Francis Connolly and Francis Oechsler (Brooklyn). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of August 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Spiritual Deaf and Dumb 
By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


“And they bring to Him one deaf and dumb” (Mark, vii. 32). 


SYNOPSIS: Introductory. 
(3) The cure of the deaf-mute. The lesson for ourselves. 
(2) Spiritual deafness. Its effects. 
(3) The cure of the deaf-mute. The lesson for ourselves. 


There must be few of you, my dear brethren, who do not number 
among your relatives or at all events among your friends and ac- 
quaintances one or more whose spiritual state resembles the physical 
condition of the sufferer mentioned in this day’s Gospel as the object 


of our Divine Saviour’s healing power. As he was physically deaf 
and dumb, so they are spiritually deaf and spiritually dumb. 


SPIRITUAL DUMBNESS 


Now, in the first place, what do I understand by spiritual dumb- 
ness? It is the state of the man who through his own fault gradually 
becomes unable, or all but unable, to pray. Such a state of things, 
as a rule, comes about very gradually. Examine yourselves, I beg of 
you, my dear brethren, lest you yourselves be in the initial stages. 
It begins with carelessness about that minimum of practical religion, 
the morning and evening prayers. A man forgets to ask God’s 
blessing on his day; he is satisfied to lie down at night without 
having invoked God’s protection during the hours of sleep, without 
having given thanks to God for all the gifts and blessings of past 
and present. It may be that almost from the outset his morning and 
evening prayers had been mechanical, the mere utterance of formulas 
learned by rote without any uplifting of the soul, without any 
recognition of God’s presence, without any trustful dwelling in his 
mind and heart upon the thought of God’s goodness and mercy. 
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From such prayers he seemed to draw no help, no comfort, no 
strength of soul. Gradually he came to value them less and less, 
and in the end he gave them up, forgetting that prayers said dryly, 
distractedly, even mechanically, are better than no prayers at all, 
provided the good intention be there, the intention of paying homage 
and doing honor to God and of deriving spiritual benefit for one’s 
soul. 


Now, the Catholic who thus abandons the practice of morning 


and evening prayer from week-end to week-end will almost inevit- 
ably lose the habit of prayer. When Sunday comes, he will hear 
Mass undevoutly, distractedly, perhaps without a single prayer. He 
has ceased to pray; soon he will have forgotten how to pray; he 
has become spiritually dumb. 


Its CONSEQUENCES 


Now, all of you are sufficiently instructed in your religion to 
know pretty well what are the normal consequences of the abandon- 
ment of prayer. One of the fundamental teachings of our faith is 
this, that without grace—that is, without the gratuitous help of God 
—we can accomplish no supernatural act, we cannot do any of those 
actions which are necessary for securing our eternal salvation. Con- 
sequently, we cannot for long resist temptation; we cannot avoid 
sin; and after we have sinned, we cannot repent without the grace 
of God. 

Now, how do we obtain the grace of God? My dear brethren, 
it is not for us to set any limits to God’s mercy, it is not for us to 
determine in what circumstances God will act and in what he will 
not act. But Christ our Lord Himself has told us that prayer is the 
ordinary, normal means of obtaining the grace of God: “Ask and 
you shall receive,” He said, “‘seek and you shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened to you.”” Prayer is the means ordained by God for 
the obtaining of grace. Think, then, how perilous is the state into 
which a man drifts when he becomes spiritually dumb. You who 
do pray, you who approach the Sacraments, you who assist at Mass 
with devotion—even you know how hard the struggle is at times 
against the allurements of the flesh, against the seductions of wealth, 


against the spirit of scepticism and irreligion, of worldliness and 
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cynicism, by which you are surrounded. For the man who does not 
pray such a struggle might well seem all but hopeless. 


SPIRITUAL DEAFNESS 


It would not, however, be hopeless if in course of time there 
were not added to the first a second spiritual affliction. We may call 
it spiritual deafness. For the man who does not pray, who is spirit- 
ually dumb, may one day, if his ears be open, hear something that 
will change him. The words of some preacher, a chance remark 
perhaps of some friend, whether priest or layman, may enter through 
his hearing into his mind and sink into his heart. The voice of the 
Holy Spirit of God may whisper to him by some good impulse, some 
salutary inspiration. And, if his soul responds, his lips will be 
opened once more in prayer. But there is the sad possibility that the 
man who does not pray will shut his ears and harden his heart. 
And, as there are none so deaf as those who will not hear, the state 
of such a man may well be described as one of spiritual deafness. 


EFFECTS OF SPIRITUAL DEAFNESS 


There is none of you who has not observed the effects of deafness 
—above all, when it is not partial but complete. You know how it 
isolates, how it cuts a man off from intercourse with his fellows. 
Similar are the effects of spiritual deafness. The soul that by its 
own fault has reached this state, is cut off from those influences 
that would work for its salvation. God and the spiritual world have 
come to be for it as though they did not exist. It has no ears for 
those things that are for its peace. Warnings, entreaties, inspirations 
fail to penetrate. When spritual deafness is thus added to spiritual 
dumbness, what can save the afflicted one? 


THE CURE OF THE DEAF-MUTE 


One thing, my dear brethren, and one thing only—recourse to 
Christ our Saviour. And here is the central lesson of the passage 
chosen by the Church for the Gospel of today. Our Lord had just 
returned to Galilee from a short journey He had made through the 
country of the Phenicians. He reached a hill overlooking the Sea 
of Galilee, and there sat down to rest. But the news of His coming 
had gone before Him and there was to be no rest for Him that day. 
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Great crowds of people, we are told, came to Him, bringing with 
them the dumb, the blind, the lame, the maimed—and, says St. 
Matthew, “many others.” What a procession of the afflicted must 
have come up that mountain-side! As they reached the place where 
He sat, the sick were laid in rows before Him. And He, as He had 
so often done before, went from sufferer to sufferer and healed 
them as He passed. 

Then ensued an indescribable scene of joy. The dumb could speak 
again and the blind could see. They could hardly credit their good 
fortune. From others the burden that had lain upon them through 
long years of disease was lifted in a moment. Laughing, weeping 
for very joy, their friends gathered around them. Men who had 
dragged themselves or been painfully carried up the hillside, strode 
down it now in all the vigor of recovered strength. And the gentle 
Healer had accomplished it all with a word, a look, and then had 
passed onward. 

But there was one sufferer whom He dealt with in a different 
fashion. They brought to Him, we are told, one deaf and dumb, and 
they besought Him that He would lay His hand upon him. Instead 
of doing so, our Saviour took him aside and proceeded to deal with 
this afflicted man in a manner that differed altogether from His 
treatment of the rest. He put his fingers into the man’s ears, as 
though to make a way for the sound to enter; He moistened His 
finger with saliva, and with it touched the man’s tongue. Then, 
looking up to Heaven, He sighed deeply and said : “Be thou opened.” 
And then, says the Gospel, his ears were straightway opened and 
the string of his tongue was loosed. He might have healed this man, 
as He had healed the rest, without any of these acts. But al! these 
acts were symbolical; a deep significance was hidden in them; they 
were done for the instruction of mankind. 

You and I, my dear brethren, may draw this lesson from them, 
that difficult indeed is the cure of the man who has become spiritually 
deaf and dumb—so difficult that none can effect it but Christ alone. 
By some means or other he must be brought under the healing influ- 
ence of our Redeemer. But how? He will not ask to be healed. 
Counsel and exhortation are lost on him. What, then, can be done 
for him? God Himself might intervene directly. The resources of 
His mercy are inexhaustible. Many a time it has pleased Him to 
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break a way, as it were, into a man’s soul by some great sorrow or 
affliction. But apart from such an act of God, on which it would 
be presumptuous to count, there is only one way—and that is the 
way of prayer. It is by prayer alone that he can be brought to Christ, 
and it is for you to pray. 

So, then, if one who is very dear to you is living in obstinate and 
wilful spiritual deafness and dumbness, you and all whom you can 
persuade to help must storm Heaven to obtain graces that will open 
those lips in prayer, that will open the ears of that soul to the 
promptings of the Holy Spirit. Then, please God, faith and sorrow 
for sin and the love of God will once more find place in that heart, 
and the afflicted soul will be healed. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Good Samaritan 
By Dante A. Dever, Pu.D., D.D. 
“A certain Samaritan came near him, and, seeing him, was moved with com- 
passion” (Luke, x. 33). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Narrative. 
(a) The Desolation of the Stricken Wayfarer. 
(b) The Arrival of the Lone Samaritan. 
II. Signification of the Parable. 
(a2) Who was the Samaritan, and who the stricken 
wayfarer? 
(b) Stricken mankind’s need of the Good Samaritan. 


THE NARRATIVE 


In the Gospel of today, there is a simple story told by our Divine 
Lord Himself. It does not take many verses of the Scriptures; yet, 
it sank at once deep into the hearts of men, and time has only served 
to enhance the ineffable beauty which it possessed when it fell from 
the divine lips that first gave it utterance. It is the tenderly beautiful 
and touching story of the Good Samaritan. It tells us of a man who 
did what we so often do, who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
—abandoned, that is, what is holy and spiritual for the sake of 
immoderate earthly interests; for such is the meaning signified here 
by these two cities. This man was doubtless young; for youth is 
most strongly inclined to pleasure. He had seen all the splendid 
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ceremonial of a temple that was one of the marvels of the ancient 
world. He had been warned that the way he was taking was a 
dangerous road, but he was confident in his strength—youth is 
always thus. And, in any case, he was resolved to accept the peril 
in order to enjoy his favorite pleasures. 

But the Gospel shows the real result. Despite his strength and 
his confidence he found others not less confident and more astute 
than himself. He was despoiled and abandoned, perhaps by his own 
companions. The world is always thus; it always casts us aside, 
when we can serve its purpose no longer. And this young man was 
left bleeding by the roadside, bleeding from wounds that soon would 
be past all earthly care, bleeding slowly even unto death. 


THE DESOLATION OF THE STRICKEN MAN 


We can easily picture the scene as the moments pass. At first, the 
fear of the sufferer is not so great. He feels sure that someone will 
pass by that way, and render him aid. And someone really does 
come. He sees a priestly figure approaching; surely, help will come 
from him. But no; the priest does not even stop to inquire. A Levite, 
passing later, gave no comfort or aid. 

And now serious apprehensions begin to oppress him. His wounds 
are growing ever more painful. He feels his frame growing rigid 
from the cold and from its own injuries. The shades of night begin 
to deepen and to lower around him, and the silence grows ever more 
tense and oppressive. He passes his hand over his forehead, and it 
comes away wet. Is this only blood? Or is it simply the dews of the 
night ? O God! can these be the first damp drops of death? Are they 
but the forerunners of the chill cold moisture of the tomb? “O God! 
must I die,” he cries, “abandoned and alone here tonight, in the 
very flower of my age and strength!” Penitence and remorse for 
his own folly steal upon him, and he remembers that God is good 
even to a sinner, and that He does not repel him, if he repents. And 
thus he turns his gaze upward to the heavens. The innocent little 


stars are just beginning to show, and they look peacefully down 


upon him, insensible alike to his agony and his prayer. The blue 
heaven itself seems of adamant, and the very calmness of its beauty 
seems the last refined extreme of pitiless, inexorable cruelty. 

And yet hope springs again—it is so hard for youth to die—for 
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merry voices now ring along that road in the starlit night, voices 


that he knows. For other pleasure-seekers are passing along that 
self-same road tonight, pleasure-seekers seemingly much more for- 
tunate than himself. But they too pass gaily, listlessly on. The poor 
sufferer seeks to attract their attention, but he is too weak, and 
exertion only increases his peril. His very life-blood is sinking down 
ever more and more surely to the inevitable, and now not far dis- 
tant end. Thoughts of his childhood crowd upon him; thoughts of 
his later days and his later hopes; thoughts and fancies now fading 
forever away. And again he feels all the vague terror of what was 
so soon to come. He thinks of foul temptations that clouded the 
Eden-like beauty of his pure young soul, temptations at first re- 
pressed, but pressed again; and then—then all swims around him, 
his head droops upon his arm. It would seem that this earth is no 
more for him. 

But God is not so far away as at times He seems. Indeed, He 
Himself declares that He is always close to the broken-hearted. And 
now from out the gathering shadows and darkness, there appears the 
outline of a solitary traveler, but still again the sufferer’s rising hope 
seems only a new goad to despair. For, when he came nearer, his 
garb betrayed the Samaritan, and this wounded man was a man of 
the world of his time, and he knew at once that this lonely traveler 
was one of a despised and all but outlawed race. He could hardly 
hope for any aid from those upon whom he himself and his people 
had long sought to heap every disgrace and every reproach. “Do we 
not say well that thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil?” they had 
asked even our Divine Lord Himself. 

And the anguished sufferer is too spent to offer any excuse or 
atonement; too weak to plead in any way for help. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE LONE SAMARITAN 


Yet, this last lone traveler does not seem to wait for these. At 
least, he is drawing nearer than the others had done. He is actually 
bending down over the prostrate form. And he asks no searching, 
embarrassing questions ; but one by one he takes each bleeding mem- 
ber, binds its wounds, and applies soothing and strengthening lotions. 
Who shall tell how that sufferer feels at this kindly stranger’s touch? 
At least, he could say, as David said of Jonathan, “amiable to me 
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above the love of women;” for no woman has ever so tenderly 
solaced suffering as this silent stranger does tonight. And when at 
last that fatal flow has been safely checked, when that ebbing blood 
has been firmly stanched, the gentle benefactor lifts the deeply 
weakened form—filled with no pride or confidence now—from the 
roadside, places it upon the animal that has been patiently standing 
by, and walks at its side to the nearest inn. The cool air of night 
seems grateful now to that fevered brow; a hand at once firm and 
gentle is on his breast; a voice softly says: “Yet a little while.” 
And the innocent little stars look down again till they reach their 
own place of rest. Arrived at the inn, the gentle stranger stays 
with his trembling charge throughout the night, and only on the 
next day, forced by necessity, does he proceed upon his own inter- 
rupted journey. And, before he goes, he leaves two pieces of money 
with the inn-keeper, and promises that on his return he will indem- 
nify every expense that may be incurred on account of the guest. 
The Gospel does not tell us who that merciful wayfarer was; it 
does not tell us what his journey was up to the point of his tragic 
discovery, nor does it tell us anything of his further progress. 


SIGNIFICATION OF THE PARABLE 


But faith can tell us something of these things; indeed, it can tell 
us very much, and each heart can draw its own conclusions. For 
that faith will tell you that, when on Good Friday you kiss the torn 
side of the Saviour, you will know that you are kissing the wounded 
side of the Good Samaritan. What He spared to others, He received 
in Himself. For He, too, was wounded, but there was none to heal. 
He had to die unpitied and alone. And faith will tell you further 
that the journey He had taken before He found us bleeding, had 
been from the bosom of His Eternal Father to Bethlehem; it had 
been to Egypt, and thence through toil and danger to Nazareth. 
And then thirty years of silence and poverty, three long years of a 
public ministry under continual insults. Through long pathways and 
over harsh and tiresome roads, his road had led to the well-curb of 
Samaria, where He sat weary, seeking to save the deeply wounded 
soul of the Samaritan woman. It had led to the Garden of Gethse- 
mani and to the crimson sweating of blood. It led to the pillar in 
the court of the high-priest, where that virginal flesh was torn with 
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cruellest lashes. It had led to the crowning of thorns, and could be 
traced by His blood in the streets of Jerusalem. It had led up Cal- 
vary’s cruel side. It had led to the Cross; it had led to death through 
a sea of unexampled sorrow, dereliction, and agony. For the Gospel 
story explicitly tells us that this Good Samaritan stayed through the 
night—stayed, that is, through the bitter night of death. His jour- 
ney had led to the lonely tomb, and to the souls of the fathers in 
Limbo. 

And there was a next day, and there was yet a further journey. 
For Christ returned from Limbo, and His further steps led to the 
Resurrection, and to the seraphic Magdalen. His further journey 
led to the beautiful evening Mass at Emmaus; it led to the Lake of 
Genesareth—to disciples that almost feared their Risen Lord; it led 
to all the beauty of the Ascension, to all the glory of heaven, to the 
great white realms of God—to the bosom of the Eternal Father, 
whence He had come in the very beginning. And there will be a 
return, for He has not forgotten his charge. He will come back to 
earth on the great Judgment Day, and His path will be bright with 
millions and millions of angels. Such is that silent, lonely Samaritan 
that bent over us in our terror and woe on that murky, despairing 
night. 


Wuo WAS THE STRICKEN WAYFARER? 


But who was that poor figure lying there and dying in the ever- 
deepening desperation of that deserted scene? Was it really our- 
selves—we, who are still so strong and so confident? Evenso. Yes, 


it was our own poor, weak, wounded humanity that was dying there. 
Man had left even more than Jerusalem. He had left the all-beau- 
teous Eden in which God had placed him in the highest beauty and 
honor, possessing a prodigal wealth of natural treasures and all the 


plenitude of divine, supernatural grace, whence he was destined to 
pass without pain, after a most happy and holy life, to still greater 
beauty and glory beyond. 

For mankind, like its type in the Gospel story, wanted to try 
lower pleasures, too; and it deliberately gave itself up to forbidden 
gratifications of a lower order. And it fell—we fell—amongst 
robbers,-and the robbers were the demons, and they did despoil us, 
they did deprive us of all that wondrous wealth of supernatural 
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dignity and grace, and they wounded even our natural being so 


deeply that we were bleeding and rapidly sinking ever more deeply 


and surely in an eternal night to an eternal death. Of ourselves, 
we could look for no further hope. And then man turned—and we 
are still turning—to his fellow-creatures for help; but they all passed 
by, too eagerly set on low, selfish errands to bestow any attention or 
to lose any time on those who fell by the way. And night—that 
eternal night—was closing deeply over all. For the priest and the 
Levite of the Old Law came and passed by in dead, inert apathy. 
As St. Paul says: “There is a setting aside of the former com- 
mandment, because of the weakness and unprofitableness thereof: 
for the law brought nothing to perfection.” 


MANKIND’'s NEED OF THE Goop SAMARITAN 


It was necessary for someone greater to come—someone not of 
this earth, someone from a far land—to rescue us. It was necessary 
for a God to intervene, for the whole world was lost. The Chosen 
People themselves were corrupted through and through by the false 
nations around them, and now differed from them principally by the 
utterly revolting hypocrisy with which they sought to legalize their 
shame. And, as this very parable shows, even the priesthood and 
ministry of those days showed all the hardness and harshness and 
cruelty which are the inevitable effects and the infallible signs of 
gross personal sensuality. 

For man has a soul as well as a body; and that soul has wounds 
and sickness deeper far than any the body can feel. And there is 
a night that is deeper than any that earth has known. And there is 
a death that is greater than the death of physical pain. And those 
wounds and that night were upon us, and that death was only too 
near, when the Saviour came. A few more hours, it would seem, 
and the end would have come, had not this gentle Samaritan bent 
over our poor wounded race, healed its wounds, and lifted it up to 
His own divine personality in the Incarnation. But He did come. 
He did place Himself between us and our deadly fate. He came as 
the last shadows were falling, as the last deep chill was inexorably 
invading our cruelly fainting heart. And He raised us up. He 


raised us up to a state and position far above anything we had ever 
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known, far above even Adam and Eve in their first glorious untar- 
nished innocence. O happy fault, that merited such and so great a 


Redeemer ! 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Gratitude 
3y A. E. Mutrany, O.S.B. 


“Were not ten made clean? And where are the nine?” (Luke, xvii. 17). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The awful disease of leprosy. 

(2) How overjoyed the ten lepers must have been at their cure! 

(3) Yet, but one returned to give thanks for his cure. 

(4) Application of the parable to ourselves. 

(5) Do we show ourselves truly grateful for God's mercy? 

The mercy and compassion of our Blessed Saviour, my dear 

brethren, are most clearly exemplified in the Gospel of today. As 
our Lord approached the town, ten lepers ran toward Him, and 


standing afar off they lifted up their voices and cried out: “Jesus, 


master, have mercy upon us.” 
Truly, it was a sad sight to see those ten poor, unfortunate men 


standing there and begging for help, for relief from their foul dis- 
ease. It is a terrible thing to be affected with leprosy. The very 
mention of the word makes us shudder, so repellent to us is this 
affliction. Our very nature revolts at the sight of it, for it is a 
malady of decay—a malady by which the human flesh rots little by 
little, which spreads inch by inch all over the human body, eating its 
way surely and relentlessly through every member. It corrupts 
flesh and bone, sinew and muscle, till at length the whole body is 
one mass of rottenness and uncleanness, till it eats into the vital 
organs and saps away life itself. It is a living death. 

See also its penalties here on earth. The leper is banished from 
the presence of clean men. He is turned out into the wilderness, 
there to live as best he can till death puts an end to his unhappy life. 
He is exiled from his home, from his family, from his friends and 
companions. He must leave all behind him—his work, his wealth, 
his interests, his pleasures ; and then he must wander among the hills 
away from the society of his fellowmen, without hope, as an out- 
cast and one shunned by everyone, left alone to rot and to die. 
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Such was the lot of the leper in the days of our Blessed Lord, 
You can easily imagine, then, with what fervor these ten lepers 
prayed. You can picture them standing before our Lord, their arms 


stretched out towards Him, their voices raised, clamoring, beseech- 
ing, entreating with all the powers of their souls that He would have 
mercy upon them. Yes, they must have prayed then, prayed as they 


perhaps had never prayed before. They really meant all they asked 
for; they prayed with ardent, burning faith, with all their strength, 
with all their heart, with all the powers of their being, because 
so much depended on their prayers. 

Our Blessed Lord saw these poor men, and His Sacred Heart 
was touched with pity for them and for their misery. Their true 
earnest prayers reached His ears, and He was sorry for them and 
had mercy upon them. He said to them: “Go, show yourselves to 
the priests.”” And they were made clean. 


Joy oF THE LEPERS AT THEIR CURE 


With what joy, my dear brethren, must they have rejoiced when 
they found themselves made clean, when the corrupt flesh was made 
strong and firm and pure, when strength and vitality was again 
theirs, when life’s blood once again flowed through their veins in 
every part of their bodies, when they beheld those members of their 
bodies, recently so foul and impure, now restored to cleanness and 
purity and health! How anxious they were to hurry to their homes, 
to see once again those who were so dear to them! How great was 
their joy at once again being members of human society! All they 
had lost was given back to them. Their work, interests, pleasures, 
homes, friends—all were restored to them; yes, and even life itself. 
How happy must those men have been, and how grateful, as long 
as they lived, one would expect they would be for the kindness of 
Him who had done so much for them! Surely, this debt of grati- 
tude was so great that they felt they could never repay Him for all 
His unprecedented mercy. 


WHERE ARE THE NINE? 


This gratitude is what we should have expected; this is what 
our Lord had the right to expect. Yet what really did happen? 
The Gospel tells us: ‘One of them, when he saw that he was made 
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clean, went back glorifying God with a great voice, and he fell upon 
his face at His feet, giving thanks.” And our Lord was disap- 
pointed, and said: ‘“‘Were not ten made clean? And where are 
the nine?” Well indeed may our Blessed Lord have been disap- 
pointed. “Where are the nine?” 


They, my dear brethren, had gone away rejoicing in their cure; 
they hurried away, not indeed to give thanks, but back to their old 
lives, to their interests and pursuits in this world. Yes, they were 
faithful, but they were selfish; they were too engrossed in their 
own affairs, and soon, perhaps very soon, forgot Him who had 
given them back life and health, and the joys and pleasures of this 
world. Soon they were again leading their old lives, and in all the 
hurry and bustle of life forgot and rejected the God who, in His 
mercy, had wrought this wonderful miracle in their behalf. 


APPLICATION OF THE PARABLE TO OURSELVES 


Now, when we consider the conduct of the one who returned and 
gave thanks to God for His goodness, we feel that he had really 
only performed an act which was natural, and which every one of 
us would do. We are rightly indignant with the nine, who were 
so ungrateful, so forgetful. And yet, my dear brethren, it behooves 
us to bring this matter home to ourselves, for we have much to be 
grateful to God for; but for nothing more than for His wonderful 
mercy in forgiving us our sins. Mortal sin is an offense against 
God. By it sanctifying grace is driven out of the soul, and that 
soul is dead to God. Its life has been taken away from it. It is 
covered with a foul disease. It is cast out from God’s presence, 
an exile from all that is good and holy. It lives on, it is true, but 
it has the fatal disease of leprosy upon it, eating away its life. 
Left to itself, it will surely perish and be lost for ever in the eternal 
flames of hell. No mortal remedy can heal it, no human power can 
aid it, no human power can save it. But God is merciful. As Jesus 
Christ was moved to pity for the ten unfortunate lepers, so has He 
all the more pity for those who are stricken with the leprosy of 
mortal sin. It was for them He died upon the cross. And it was 
for them that He instituted the Sacrament of Penance. “Go, show 
yourselves to the priests,” He says. 
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Do WE SHOW OURSELVES TRULY GRATEFUL TO Gop? 


Yes, dear brethren, how many times have we been to Confession! 
How many times have we knelt at the feet of our confessor, and 
cried out to our Saviour in the words of the lepers: “Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on us!” When we have been weighed down by the 
burden of our sins, when the fear of death has been upon us, when 
the awful thought of the eternity of pains of hell have tormented 
us, then we have turned to our Saviour and have besought Him 
to have pity upon us and He has forgiven us; He has made us clean 
once again. He has restored us to His grace, has made us again 
His children and heirs to His heavenly kingdom. He has again 
given us peace; He has taken from us all dread of hell and its 
torments, and instead has given us courage and strength, and above 
all, hope—hope so that we may so persevere as to attain to the ful- 
fillment of His promise to those who serve Him faithfully. How 
many times has God forgiven us our sins! Yes, we were sorry 
for our sins, we repented, we gave thanks for our forgiveness; but 
what happened then? Gradually time dimmed the memory of God’s 
forgiveness. Gradually we returned to our former way of life, 
to our former temptations, to the old occasions of sin. It is but 
human to forget, it is but human to slip back again into evil ways; 
but, by doing so, we do not render the gratitude God expects of us. 
Let us look back upon our lives, and see how patient God has been 
and how longsuffering; how He has borne with our frequent re- 
lapses, how He has again and again pardoned us. What is the 
cause of these frequent falls? It is because our firm purpose of 
amendment is not strong enough. It is because we have been weak 
in resisting the first impulses to relapse. The first yieldings may 
not have seemed great in themselves. Of themselves, they may not 
have been even venially sinful; but surely from our past experience 
we know full well where they will finally lead us. If to us they are 
dangerous occasions of sin, we are bound to avoid them. 


Would not the lepers who were made clean have been mad, had 


they risked contagion again by consorting with unclean lepers? 
Would they not have taken grave risks had they even approached 
near to the danger? And so we, dear brethren, expose our souls 


to the danger of mortal sin as often as we go into the dangerous 
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occasions of sin. We know—or ought to know—our own evil 
tendencies and our weaknesses. We know what are to us really 
dangerous occasions, and we know the grave risks we are running 


when willingly we go into the danger. Time and again we have 
fallen into the same sin in exactly the same way. Surely, by this 
time we should know better. Is this our gratitude to God for hav- 
ing made us clean? Is this our gratitude to God for the miracle 
He has wrought upon us? We were lost; we were dead; there was 
no hope for us unless God saved us. God did save us; He forgave 
us. In future, then, let us be grateful to God for His mercy towards 
us in the confessional. Moreover, let us show our gratitude by 
really avoiding, as far as we are able, not only the proximate occa- 
sions of sin, but also those which are more remote. Let us abstain 
from those things which in the past have been responsible for our 
sins. Let us absent ourselves from the company of those who may 
have been the occasion of our downfall. Let us avoid those places 
where danger lies hidden. If we do this, we shall be giving thanks 
to God in the right and proper spirit. We shall be protecting our 
immortal souls from the danger of mortal sin, and safeguarding 
them from its deadly poison. God is good and kind; He is all 
mercy. So it but remains for us to use all the grace He so gener- 
ously gives us, so that with His help and by our own efforts, and 
especially by our strong and resolute determination to avoid sin and 
all the occasions of sin, we may save those souls which God has given 
us, and merit to be counted among His elect in the world to come. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
God or Mammon 
By BonaveNTuRE J. McIntyre, O.F.M. 


“You cannot serve God and Mammon” (Matt., vi.). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Life may be ruined for one by a misinterpretation of the facts 
upon which life is founded. Life is not @ mere grasping, 
as St. Teresa expresses it, it means nothing more than “a 
bad night in a bad inn.” 
II. Religion in the modern sense rejects all dependence upon God. 
It sees no symbolism in the lilies of the field, no divine law 
in the trampled grass. It is a wild departure from auth- 
ority, a clinging to standards conceived and sanctioned by 
grasping interests. 
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III. The things of this world are means to an end, not an end in 
themselves. Worldly desires may smother the one ideal 
which is the driving power behind every life—the desire 
of union with God. 


Today’s Gospel sets forth this great fundamental truth—that the 
paramount interests of real life, the soul’s life, lie outside our 
worldly possessions. It is a strong lesson of otherworldliness for 
an age that has “Lords many and Gods many,” but which has set 
up its highest altars in the plains of earth to Mammon. And Jesus 
instructs us that we must choose God or Mammon, for life will not 
give us both. He launches a forcible indictment against all those 
who try to satisfy their immortal souls with the husks of this world, 
who virtually ignore the soul, heaven and God in their excessive 
solicitude for the good things of life. And then, in speech as sweet 
as a carillon of silver bells, He tells of the contentment of the birds 
of the air, the lilies of the field, the lowly grasses, and contrasts the 
exalted peace of the lowliest things in nature’s kingdom with the 
unhappiness of the children of God’s commonwealth who have 
missed the treasures of contentment—the larger, better vistas of life 
’ which have their source in a childlike trust in God’s Providence. 


They have only possessions which can be catalogued in earthly 
values, but money has nothing to do with the happy enfranchise- 
ment of God’s children which comes from serene faith in God, who 
makes the earth “to bring forth abundantly and the clouds to drop 
fatness.” 


The warning of the Saviour is not directed towards those who 
subordinate their strivings to their soul’s salvation; it is levelled 
against those who make self the center, self the circumference of 
their plans here below—against those who make the money bags of 
Croesus and the feasts of Lucullus the final issues of life. 

Remember that parable of the rich fool—the man who had 
achieved everything he desired. He was a very successful man. 
He had peace, plenty, pleasure, and thought that life had no other 
purpose than self-gratification, and he was suddenly aroused by the 
voice of God: “Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of 
thee; then whose shall be those things which thou hast provided?” 
That was why Christ deliberately fixed the harsh epithet, “fool,” 
upon this eminently worldly-wise individual. He had thought of 
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everything but eternity; he had rejected the meaning of life as a 
scene of spiritual discipline, and, when the waters of eternity were 
rushing down upon him, he was well content; he walked into the 
dim valley of death blindfolded, because he was a materialist in 
doctrine and a sensualist in practice, a wise man in this world but 
a fool for all eternity. 


WE Must Not MISINTERPRET THE PURPOSE OF LIFE 


Now, our Divine Lord surely understood the meaning of life just 
as thoroughly as the other man misunderstood it, and He told us in 
crystal clearness just what His wisdom in the matter was: that all 
the good things of life—wealth and friends and loved ones—can- 
not lift a man’s soul one inch above hell. These things are ever so 
good in their proper place and in their proper proportion, but they 
are not the criterion of a successful life. Life is only intelligible 
as the avenue or vestibule leading to the real life that begins over 
the river of death. We must not expect our paradise here below. 
Solomon, the richest and wisest of men, made his mistake there. 
Whatsoever his heart desired, he denied it not; and, when he had 
run the gamut of every pleasure, he was forced to send his confes- 
sion up to the cold stars: “Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity 
except to serve the Lord God.” Yes, that is the only true criterion 
of a successful life. And there is an eternal finality about it. If 
you are serving God faithfully, you are a success no matter what 
the world may think; if you are serving another master, and if you 
have erected altars to the gods of your own desires, you are a fail- 
ure even though you are a successful man according to every known 
standard of this world. This is the one true and final issue of the 
life of every man, and, as Holy Scripture says, all else is grass. 

And yet, from Main Street to the avenues of the world’s me- 
tropolises, men are forever seeking to drain joy to the dregs. As 
children, they go through life seeking to know and feel and exult 
to the last heart-throb, scraping the good things of life to the bottom 
and probing beauty to the depth. Then comes the desolation of 
satiety, and many a life, drained to the last drop, turns to tragedy 
which men call suicide. We must go through life, not as children, 
but as men with the abstinence of wisdom. We must realize that 
there can be no complete happiness here below. When we halt and 
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say: “Here I stand fixed, finished and complete,” the words turn 
to wormwood on our lips, and, like the man in the story of our 
Lord, we taste the bitterness of death. Our Lord has given His 
absolute verdict that he who loses his life shall find it. That is, if 
we would scale the heights and breathe the mountain air of true joy, 
we must first pass through the valley of renunciation. Money and 
jewels cannot make a man rich and safe. Death will strip you of 
all these things. There is true wealth and real safety in the soul 
that is right with God. A millionaire may own house and park, 
but the little ragged beggar who looks at them through the iron 
fence every morning, and who has not a dollar to bless his empty 
pockets, may be richer, if God is in his heart. 


How Are WE LIiIvING? 


Let us look our desires squarely in the face. Is our life a tissue 
of vanity and vexation of spirit because we have trained the tele- 
scope on the wrong end? Are we selling our lives for heaps of 
treasure—for thirty pieces of silver. For, mark you, avarice may 
be wedded to a little idol as well as to a big one. Many who work 


so hard every day are sailing and steering for Ophir, just because 
it is the land of gold. And should they become very rich, they will 


be very poor, and, after bearing their heavy burden but a journey, 
death will unload them. Is this joy to be mentioned in the same 
breath with the pleasantest word that a man can hear at the end 
of the day, whispered in the secrecy of his heart: “Well done, good 
and faithful servant!” 

And many who toil so hard every day have missed the real pur- 
pose of life on another score. If people aim to make their lives one 
ceaseless round of pleasure—and a great many people today are fol- 
lowing that aim—they make a mistake equally fatal. I refer to 
those who measure the success and happiness of life by its physical 
sensations. At the end of such a life the voluptuary finds nothing 
but dust and corruption. Think how a man or woman who has 
lived chiefly to gratify the physical appetites will feel when after a 
short time the senses are dulled, the roses have faded, the lamps at 
the banquet are smoking and expiring, and all that is left is the fierce, 
insatiable craving for delights that have fled forever. Think of the 
bitterness and vacancy of such an end, and you will understand what 
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Sacred Scripture means when it says of all such: “Whose end is 
destruction.” Is such a pleasure-seeking existence to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the joy of a man who knows Christ and 
who loves Him? This last is eternal life. 








TuHeE CuHoIce BEFORE Us 






So, I say to you, if you would be happy here and happy hereafter, 
lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven. Seek ye first the kingdom of God. To 
love God above all things is the touchstone of a happy life, and 
to be in love with heaven is the surest way to be fitted for it. All 
else passes like the sunset glamor that ushers in the dark. 

The years of life are rolling on, but where are we going with the 
drift of the years? It is for us to choose. There are no secret 
books of fate. There is only the Book of the Lamb That was 
Slain, the book of life in which your name will be written down 
if you will serve Him faithfully and deserve the heaven that is wait- 
ing for us in that blessed city of which God has said that there 
shall be no lamps to lighten it, for the face of God will be the Light 
thereof forever. 

Some boys were playing a game with wire and string and nails. 
And the man who gave them the bits of material promised a prize 
to those who should fashion best what he gave them into something 
worthwhile. Some lads made ships, and one made a castle. There 
were those who lost, but there were those who won. Just like life. 
A little laughter, a time for tears, a time for play, but all the while 
we must be serving the Master, and at the end of the day, if His 
handiwork bears the stamp of merit, then shall we receive the prize 
—His Heaven. 

May our lives—the works of our hands and the yearnings of our 
hearts—be directed in the safe open way that leads to God! It may 
not be as broad as other ways, nor the entrance as smooth. But 
it is the way that leads to life and not to death; it is the way that 
leads to everlasting happiness, when the petals fall from the roses, 
and the lights grow dim, and we are called into the house of our 
eternity. ‘For the silver cord shall be broken and the golden fillet 
shall shrink back, and the mourners shall go about the streets and 
the dust return when it came, but the soul to the God who gave it.” 



























Book Reviews 


THE CAPUCHINS AND THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 


The author of what is probably the best Life of St. Francis of Assisj 
has given us a new work in two volumes which we should like to call 
the story of the Romanticism of the Friars Minor.* Father Cuthbert 
who is also the translator of Celano’s “The Friars and How They 
Came to England” and the purveyor of Franciscan traditions at Ox- 
ford, has drawn upon hitherto unknown documents, the accounts of 
eye-witnesses, the correspondence with Popes and Cardinals, the 
Briefs of the Curia, and the Acta of Franciscan Chapters. He has 
marshalled and interpreted the documents in a style that is convincing 
and sheds a flood of light on some moot questions. From his account 
it is clear that the Capuchins, after a fierce opposition, such as per- 
haps no other Order ever experienced, once again asserted the Gospel 
principle of the freedom of the spirit in the face of legalizing for- 
mule, and thus resurrected and preserved the Franciscan ideal 
(pp. 24, 117). 

The life, spirit and purpose of the Friars Minor Capuchin and the 
difference between them and the other Franciscan families, are synthe- 
sized in the Constitutions of Albacina (A.D. 1529). These Consti- 
tutions, inspired by Bernardino d’Asti, have remained the Order’s law- 
book down to the present day: “They assumed a form unique amongst 
the constitutions of Religious Orders .... They would be the despair 
of the merely legal mind, for they appeal to a law beyond the positive, 
to the law of the spirit intent upon a more perfect fulfilment of the 
chosen life than any positive law can enshrine” (182 sq.). The Capu- 
chins, like the Spirituals of an earlier day, appealed for their justifica- 
tion to the writings of Francis and his companions (cfr. 448). The 
decree to observe the Testament of St. Francis was an ordinance of 
fundamental import in that it linked up the Capuchins with the long 
line of Friars who through the centuries had striven to retrieve the 
spirit of the primitive Franciscan days. The Constitutions are in the 
various editions (1535, 1575, 1908, 1926) never out of touch with the 
actualities of life; “they were largely a practical commentary upon 
the abuses which had crept into the religious orders—and particularly 
into the Franciscan Order (cfr. 54).” “The genius of the Capuchin 
Constitutions lies in their declaration of faith and their lofty exhor- 
tations to the life of the Spirit.” 

While the Constitutions thus clearly mark off the Capuchins from 


*The Capuchins. A Contribution to the History of the Counter-Reformation. 
By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. (Longmans, Green and Co., New York City). 
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the Observants, they did not identify them with the Spanish Discal- 
ceati and the Italian Riformati. True, the spiritual kinship between 
the latter and the Capuchins was closer than the mere outward bond 
that united the Observants and their reforms under one Minister Gen- 
eral. But the Capuchins, due to that instinct which makes for con- 
quests, were conscious that they had a mission to men extending 
beyond the confines of their own religious observance of the Franciscan 
Rule. In their utter simplicity, they struck a chord which vibrated in 
a world conscious of the insincerities with which it had long been 
duped. The apostacy of Ochino had indeed arrested the torrent of 
popularity that first flooded the Friars of the new Reform. But men 
discovered their simplicity once again, and “to this day it is by Fra 
Felice and not by Ochino that the Capuchin is judged as true metal” 
(178). Henceforth there is for them no service too menial, no task 
too daring. True to form, they were conspicuous during plagues and 
sieges, in hospitals, lazarettos, slums and prison cells; and Manzoni’s 
“Fra Cristofero was not one man but many, to be found not only in 
Milan, but wherever there was a Capuchin friary.” The Capuchin has 
always been at his best when laboring as a pioneer, when the personal 
equation is of more value than the highly organized but impersonal 
program of action. In this light, too, must be judged what Father 
Cuthbert terms “an adventure into politics.” The author concedes 
that Valeriano Magno and Giacinto of Casale were at heart Capuchins. 
But, if against these Father Cuthbert squarely sets up Pére Joseph, 
the “grey Cardinal” of history, does not the conflict arise from Joseph’s 
French surroundings and dominance of thought rather than from his 
religious profession? In some Orders, individuality, national loves 
and traits may be suppressed perhaps, but not so in the Capuchin 
family. The characteristic Capuchin has been masterfully painted by 
Father Cuthbert, and in Pére Joseph each stroke of the brush brings 
out a significant trait. The long-headed Frenchman could lose no 
time over the jealousy and the wrangling of German Catholic princes, 
and it is as agents of these that he met Valeriano and Giacinto, and 
not as Capuchins. 

Readers of Father Cuthbert’s book will be charmed with his delight- 
ful description of the Capuchins as resourceful missionaries, popular 
preachers, uncompromising opponents of heresy, propagators of the 
Forty Hours’ Devotion, ete Valuable bits of historical information 
are scattered throughout the book. At the Imperial Council held in 
Vienna in 1626, Valeriano Magno stood out boldly against the policy 
of forced conversions of any sort, and at Cologne in 1612 the Irish 
Capuchin, Francis Nugent, organized as a subdivision of his Confra- 
ternity of the Passion a “Converts’ Aid Society.”” As early as 1539 
the Capuchins opened in various parts of Northern Italy the Botteghe 
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di Cristo (shops where food was sold to the poor at low prices), and 
similarly in the valley of Todi they established the Monti Frumentar; 
(or communal grain-shops), as a protection of the small farmer against 
usurers. In 1537 Joseph of Ferno, the founder of the Quaran’ Ore, 
established the Compagnia dei Servi dei Puttini for teaching the chil- 
dren of the poor, while his brethren in Sicily fostered the Monti dj 
Pieta (for lending money to the poor without interest) and estab- 
lished Prisoners’ Aid Societies and convalescent homes for the sick 
poor. Ina different field, that of literature, we meet with an imposing 
array of authors (pp. 404-428), and Father Cuthbert takes occasion 
to point out again how the foremost Capuchin thinkers were naturally 
attracted to the Bonaventurian teaching, and that the best students 
of Bonaventure belong to the Capuchin family. 

On some minor points Father Cuthbert is mistaken, or at least mis- 
leading. Thus, the Conventuals did not voluntarily cede to the Observ- 
ants the sacred chapel of the Porziuncola (p. 28). Blessed Battista 
Varani died on May 31, 1526, and not of the plague in 1527 (p. 48). 
It was Louis of Fossombrone who at Viterbo received the Bull Reli- 
gionis Zelus, and not the Duchess Caterina Cibo (p. 50) ; and the same 
Louis was well aware that he might receive Observants into the new 
Congregation, for that was precisely the reason for applying for the 
privileges of the Camaldolese, in which this faculty was included (p. 50, 
footnote). Bernardine of Siena joined the Order among the Con- 
ventuals of his native city, and only later repaired to the reformed 
convent of Colombaio (p. 28). Peter Martyr’s and Martin Luther’s 
apostacy caused no outcry against the Augustinians, and the defec- 
tion of Martin Bucer was not urged as a reason for the suppression 
of the Dominicans (p. 140)—but these apostates were not the highest 
superiors of a recently founded Order as was Ochino of the Capu- 
chins. Procopius of Brandenburg (rather of Templin) is described 
as the author of 2,617 books and pamphlets (p. 286) ; Procopius is the 
author of 2,617 sermons and 576 sacred hymns, moking in all thirty 
books. The establishment of the Capuchins at Mainz in 1611 (p. 341) 
was not delayed because of opposition of the Diocesan Chapter, but 
for the reason that on their route over Cologne the Papal Nuncio, 
Albergati, together with the Duke, the cathedral chapter and the 
fathers of the city, and on the authority of the Pope, compelled the 
friars to settle in that city. In discussing the advisability of union or 
separation of Observants and Capuchins, the author seems to contra- 
dict himself (cfr. pp. 88 sq. and 166). 

These and some other inaccuracies do not, however, detract from 
the excellence of Father Cuthbert’s work, for which all English read- 
ers are deeply indebted to the brilliant Capuchin. 


ANSCAR ZAWART, O.M.Cap. 
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RECENT SCRIPTURE WORKS 


Two new books that should be used by every student of the Bible 
are “ A Dictionary of the Psalter,” by Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B. 
(Benziger Bros., New York City), and “Verbal Concordance to the 
New Testament (Rheims Version), by Rev. Newton Thompson (John 
Murphy Co., Baltimore, Md.). With the help of Dr. Thompson’s 
“Concordance” one can easily and quickly find any word or passage 
in the Rheims New Testament, and can also have at immediate dis- 
posal a complete list of texts on a particular subject. Preachers and 
students of theology or Sacred Scripture, among others, will find this 
well printed and attractive volume an invaluable aid in their work. 
The “Dictionary” of Dom Britt gives the meaning of the 2,700 words 
that make up the vocabulary of the psalms, hymns, canticles and mis- 
cellaneous prayers of the Breviary. Seminarians would do well to 
provide themselves with this book as a means to familiarizing them- 
selves with Latin, the language of the Church, and with the Psalter, 
the official prayer of the Church. 

For consultation by preachers, for spiritual reading, or for study of 
the life of Christ, we can also recommend two translations, “The 
Parables of Our Lord Elucidated According to the Mind of the 
Church,” translated from the French of M. J. Ollivier, O.P., by E. 
Leahy (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City), and “History of the 
Passion, Death, and Glorification of Our Saviour Jesus Christ, An 
Exegetical Commentary,” by the Rev. J. E. Belser, D.D., freely adap- 
ted into English by the Rev. F. A. Marks, and edited by Arthur Preuss 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). Fr. Ollivier presents in very 
beautiful and lucid form the setting and doctrine of the parables, in 
which, as has been well said, “is summed up the whole doctrine of 
the Gospel, dogmatic, moral and mystical.” Dr. Belser’s work is a 
narrative of the events of our Lord’s life from the secret death-sen- 
tence decreed by the Sanhedrin to the Ascension into Heaven. Exe- 
getical and textual questions are carefully considered, as well as diffi- 
culties and objections that present themselves or that unbelievers raise 
today. “Zum Werdegang des Paulus: Die Jugendzeit in Tarsus,” by 
Alphons Steinmann (B. Herder Book Co.), defends the thesis that 
Hellenistic as well as Jewish ideas influenced St. Paul, and studies the 
problem in the light of the Apostle’s native country, his family, and 
his early years and education in Tarsus. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOLS 
A review of Purcell’s “The American Nation’’* leaves several im- 
pressions. Apparently, it is destined to supplant older histories in 


*Ginn & Co., Publishers, New York City and Boston. 
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Catholic schools. The author has done a unique work in the field of 
United States history. He presents American origins and their devel. 
opment from the point of view of contemporary methods in historical 
research and writing. Unlike older Catholic authors, Purcell does 
not project his work from a Catholic background ; he rather embodies 
the achievements of Catholics as integral items in a total scene. His 
work is not a diluvial eruption of emotion. On the other hand, he 
does not, as do so many non-Catholic writers, dismiss those planes and 
currents in Catholic life that have effectively influenced American 
thought and action. He employs the critical approach. He does that, 
whether he appraises Catholic or purely secular forces. Throughout 
the work he sketches rather than paints. That is as it should be. 
His interest centers upon the organic continuity of American devel- 
opment. He seeks to evaluate, not to edify. Dr. Purcell belongs in 
the front rank of American scholars in history. For the most part, 
Catholic efforts in that field have ranged little beyond mere chronicles, 
That sort of scholarship offered little of permanent value. Training 
in methods of history is as essential as training in any science or in 
philosophy. Mere interest does not substitute for that training. As 
the number of Catholic historians increases, the force of Catholic 
ideals will penetrate circles to which hitherto it was foreign. 

Ginn and Company has also issued a revised edition of the “Orations 
of Cicero, with a Selection from His Letters,” by Moore and Barss. 
The present text leaves nothing to be desired. The former edition 
was perhaps a little too erudite in its notes for the average student, 
and so it was revised to conform to the capacity of beginners. The 
book contains the following eight orations of the fifty-seven that are 
extant: The four against Catiline, Pompey’s Military Command, For 
Archias the Poet, For Marcellus, and selections from the Fourth 
Verrine. 

Probably no student will exhaust the possibilities of the book. The 
life and age of the author are dealt with in extenso. This will furnish 
the student with ready sources that will make his study of the great 
orator culturally valuable. Too often the study of the classics is made 
a dull routine of parsing and conjugating. The content of the Orations 
is often ignored by instructors who are sticklers on grammar and 
syntax. 

The text has an exhaustive vocabulary, Latin word lists prescribed 
by the College Entrance Examination Board for the first three years 
together with a grammatical outline and exercises in Latin composi- 
tion. We do not hesitate to recommend its consideration to those 
schools contemplating a change of text. 

Pau E. CampseEtt, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 
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A MODERN MARTYR 


“A slight sabre-cut will separate my head from my body, like the 
spring flower which the Master of the Garden gathers for His pleas- 
ure. We are all flowers planted on this earth, which God plucks in 
His own good time.” These words are the farewell message from 
Blessed Théophane Venard to his father, shortly before he was be- 
headed for the Faith in Tong-king (February 2, 1861). This martyr- 
dom was the fulfillment of a desire that had been kept aglow in the 
heart of the young missioner since his childhood days in France. 
Jean-Théophane Venard (1829-1861), even as a boy, appeared to have 
realized definitely God’s high purpose in his regard. To become a 
priest, to be sent to the perilous missions of Eastern Asia, and to shed 
his blood there as a martyr of Jesus Christ, were the cherished hopes 
of his boyhood years. This was not a passing sentiment or fancy, 
nor was he carried away by anything merely emotional; he had the 
quiet conviction that God was calling him to that special work, and 
would, in His own inscrutable way, direct him to its accomplishment. 
This serious purpose, though dominating his thoughts, did not serve 
to make Théophane greatly different from his companions, or to set 
him apart from them. Few were so gay and pleasant as he; none 
were more deeply attached to family and home; but, withal, his life 
was an unbroken desire “to spend and be spent” for others, to give 
himself to an apostolate that would separate him from home forever, 
to offer the sacrifice of his life in testimony of the truth of Jesus 
Christ. 

Cardinal Newman has remarked that he felt a devout affection for 
the Fathers of the Church, because they “have written autobiography 
on a large scale; they have given us their own histories, their thoughts, 
words, and actions.” It is the special merit Father Walsh’s volume 
on Blessed Théophane* that it is largely made up of the martyr’s own 
letters. These in their own striking way place before us the delightful 
personality and thorough sanctity of the young martyr. The author 
is familiar with the scenes in which the future martyr passed the years 
of boyhood. This knowledge has been used to good advantage in pre- 
paring the reader for the subject-matter of the letters. A concluding 
chapter of retrospect and reflections tells of the progress of the For- 
eign Mission Movement in the United States during the quarter of a 
century which has passed since the first edition of “A Modern Martyr” 
was published (1903-1928). 

The results pointed out in this resumé indicate a condition in the 
Foreign Mission movement which promises much for the future and 


*A Modern Martyr: Blessed Théophane Venard. Revised and annotated by 
The Very Rev. James A. Walsh, M.Ap. (The Catholic Foreign Mission Society 
of America, Maryknoll, N. Y.). 
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gives the assurance of much being accomplished in the present. It js 
a quarter-century that has been momentous in effects for the missions, 
and, while we are not to trace out the causes, we feel that one of the 
chief contributions to the awakening of this interest here at home js 
the life-story of this comparatively recent martyr. Certainly, the 
establishment of Maryknoll in a measure can be traced to the influence 
which the life and martyrdom of Blessed Théophane Venard have had 
on the Maryknoll Superior. Furthermore, a large number of voca- 
tions to the Foreign Missions among the youth of the United States 
may be traced thereto. How many vocations to home missions have 
been awakened or sustained, is not for us to estimate. 

This latest edition of “A Modern Martyr” will, we trust, carry on 
the mission that its predecessors have started. It is a book which 
should be put in the way of every Catholic youth, for it will serve, 
not only to increase vocations to the apostolate which it actually por- 
trays, but will also be helpful in stimulating vocations for home needs, 
The thought of what this heroic young apostle of our own day has 
suffered for the Gospel of Jesus Christ will arouse that spirit of gener- 
osity and self-sacrifice which is fruitful in vocations to the apostolate 
both at home and abroad. G &. F. 


Other Recent Publications 


We Believe in Immortality. Edited by Sydney Strong (Coward McCann, 
Inc., New York City). 

It was a happy idea that inspired the editor to collect in this volume the 
frank affirmations of their belief in immortality made by a number of men 
and women prominent in various fields of human endeavor. The symposium 
is well calculated to offset the destructive influence exerted by Professor 
Leub’s volume and to neutralize the vicious propaganda of scepticism that is 
being carried on in a rather blatant fashion by a portion of the modern press. 
It is quite true that the question of personal survival cannot be settled by a 
plebiscite, but still the sincere testimony of a crowd of witnesses of social 
standing and prestige will have a heartening effect on many who are more 
prone to be swayed by authority than by argument. There is one quotation 
which on account of its agnostic nature might have profitably been omitted. 

We cannot expect to find anything like a new argument in this symposium. 
The reasons advanced for the belief in a continued life after death fall into 
the traditional categories, but are sometimes given a novel turn. Most of 
them are of a personal and intimate character which lends them a distinctly 
human touch. The teacher of psychology can use them to great advantage as 
illustrations in the classroom. They will impart a new freshness to what has 
become a somewhat dry subject. The symposium brings home the fact that 
disbelief of immortality is, after all, not as widespread as some would have 
us believe. C. &. 
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The History of Philosophy. A Text Book for Undergraduates. By Paul 
J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 


If we keep in view the self-imposed limits of this manual, we shall be 
inclined to judge it very favorably. For its purpose it is decidedly adequate. 
It will give the young student an idea of the development of philosophy and 
introduce him to the main currents of philosophical speculation. At this stage 
his acquaintanec with philosophical systems need not be a very thorough one. 
A general orientation is sufficient, and that he finds in these pages. 


A really good feature of the work are the summary critical remarks which 
follow each article and tend to fix in the mind what has been learned about 
an epoch, a leading personage, or a system. In the latter portion of the 
book the author has omitted these critical summaries or reduced them to a 
minimum. That may be regretted; for the reason which the author gives 
for this omission—namely, that the student by this time will be able to 
furnish his own critical comment—does not seem convincing. To evaluate a 
philosophical opinion requires greater intellectual maturity than we can 
presume in an undergraduate. It is true that the study of the history of 
philosophy should furnish scope for the cultivation of the critical faculty, 
but then the author forgets that the data which a text-book in its restricted 
compass supplies are entirely too meager to form the basis of a critical 
appreciation. 

With all due respect to St. Thomas, is it not going a little too far to 
assert: “As a body of principles, Scholasticism was completed once and 
for all by Thomas Aquinas in the 13 century” (p. 359) ? 

From a didactic point of view the arrangement of the matter is excellent. 
The well-articulated divisions and subdivisions make for great clearness and 
help repetition. The language, avoiding as much as possible a stilted and 
technical terminology, is lucid and pleasing. The material make-up of the 
volume also deserves high praise. CG & 


Safeguards of Chastity. Helps to Purity. By Reverend Fulgence Meier, 
O.F.M. (St. Francis Book Shop, Cincinnati, Ohio). 


These two little volumes represent a definite attempt to supply such sex 
instruction for adolescent boys and girls as may help them to avoid the 
pitfalls of sexuality. This instruction is given, not directly, but indirectly. 
In the Foreword to the book for girls, the author says: “Girls in the first 
years of womanhood would hardly understand nor will they be advised to 
read this book. It will therefore be preferable that their mothers explain 
to them those portions of it which pertain to their age and condition.” The 
little book for the boys is preceded by the same sort of remark. Here is a 
very well-meant attempt to help in the diffusion of such knowledge on this 
subject as may be helpful. We question whether the little volumes represent 
a solution of the difficult problem. Most fathers, like Tom Brown’s father in 
“Tom Brown at Rugby,” will still have the feeling that their intrusion in the 
matter will do harm rather than good. Young folk are likely to have some 
such reaction as this: “Father and mother know that sex temptations are 
so hard to withstand that they break through the reserve that they have 
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maintained in order to warn us, though they scarcely expect that we shal] 
be able to resist the trial.” 

There is a tendency in the books to exaggerate some of the physical evils 
of solitary practices. Physicians generally are not inclined to think that 
serious results follow from these, though it was rather the custom to think 
sO a generation ago. Any exaggeration is, of course, sure to produce an 
unfortunate reaction. The confessor still remains the best source of knowl- 
edge with regard to thorny sex matters, and yet parents should take advan- 
tage of opportunities that are afforded in various ways through life to 
impart phases of sex instruction, not all at once, but according to the need 
of the individual. The whole matter is eminently individual, and a different 
policy is needed for each case. 

The titles of these books are unfortunate, and make them forbidding, 
What young boy or girl would care to be seen reading a book of this kind, 
whose very title exposes its whole contents? The price also of these 
books is high. 


De Re Beneficiali iuxta Canones. By Marius Pistocchi, I.U.D. (Marius 
E. Mareitti, Turin, Italy). 


The Latin treatise of Dr. Pistocchi on Benefices is a good study of the 
Code on the laws governing ecclesiastical benefices (Canons 1409-1488). 
To the priest or seminarian in the United States who delves into Canon Law 
for the only purpose of knowing what the Church requires of him in the 
sacred ministry, the small volume of Dr. Pistocchi will not appeal. The 
ecclesiastical student, however, who makes study a labor of love, and who 


is not satisfied with the knowledge only of the things which he must know to 
attend to the duties of the sacred ministry in the diocese or country where 
he lives, but desires information on the status of the Church and its work 
in other countries, will find many an interesting point in the treatise on 
benefices. Since there are practically no other benefices than parishes and 
the episcopal sees in the United States, there are but few practical points 
in this book for the clergy in the United States. Bishoprics and parishes are 
treated elsewhere in the Code (cfr. Canons 215, 329-355 on bishoprics; 
Canons 216, 451-478 on parishes). However, concerning the union, division, 
transfer, and suppression of parishes some of the laws on benefices 
expounded in the present volume apply. Ss. W. 








